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Duntinc three hundred years, with brief 

periods of partial eclipse and disaster, the navy 

of our little island not only grew with our 
growth and strengthened with our strength, 
but was actually the prime source and essence 
of our high national power and glory. Ships 
gave and supported colonies and commerce, till 
from the adamantine centre of Britain our arms 


and dominions were extended over the utter- | to a school at Greenwich, kept by a Mr. Swin- uncle, and held by the skirt of his coat. 


most regions of the globe. All preceding ex- 
amples of this description were but pigmy types 


of the extraordinary position to which England | This favourite plan of my father’s was, how- chosen a very honourable profession. 





| a 


| 


the Admiralty), we observe a strong disposition from school, and was, finally, allowed by his 
to state every case fully and fairly, and to do parents to enter the Gloucester man-of-war, and 
no injustice to rival arguments or claims. sail for Jamaica. He recalls the memory of 
Were it otherwise, however, we should not this time, and tells Capt. Brenton (whom he 
enter into these parts of the book, but address had authorised to undertake, and assisted in 
ourselves to what we trust will be more ac- his biography),— 
ceptable than the sifting of disputed subjects. “ My equipment was what would now be 
John Jervis, Earl St. Vincent, was the called rather grotesque. My coat was made 
second son of Swynfen Jervis, of Meaford, Staf- for me to grow up to; it reached down to my 
fordshire, and was born on the 9th of January, heels, and was full large in the sleeves. I had 
1734, old style. When at school, his destina- a dirk anda gold-laced hat; and in this cos. 
tion was the law, but he was’ turned thence by tume my uncle caused me to be intréduced to 
curious circumstance thus told by himself:— my patroness, Lady Burlington. Here I ac- 
© At the age of twelve years I was removed quitted myself but badly. I lagged behind my 
Her 
ton, and where I was to have remained until ladyship, however, insisted on my coming for- 
fitted for college, being destined for the law. ward, shook hands with me, and told me I had 
She 


exalted herself; and all the annals of mankind, | ever, frustrated by his own coachman, whose then gave Mr. Parker a note to Commodore 


from Tyre to Venice, sink into insignificance | name I have now forgotten. 


I only remember George Townshend, who lived in one of the 


when compared with the matchless splendour | that I gained his confidence, always sitting by small houses in Charles Street, Berkele 


and dominion of our gigantic empire. 


his side on the coach-box when he drove out. Square, desiring that we should call there 


The exultation which fills the British heart} He often asked what profession I intended to early the next morning. This we did, and, 


in contemplating this stupendous condition of 
our state, lends a vivid interest and a lustre to 
every syllable which relates to every portion of 
the mighty whole; and especially to such 
portions as set before us the deeds of those 
heroes who have so largely contributed to the 
accomplishment of our high destiny. Of this 
kind are the memoirs of our Rodneys, our 
Howes, our Nelsons, our Collingwoods, and our 
St. Vincents: of men belonging to the .later 
era of our history, when victory upon victory, 


and triumph upon triumph, left the navat} 


service of our country not an exploit to achieve, 
not a foe to vanquish. 

The present work is a valuable addition to 
this class of publication ; and, chiefly consisting 
of letters written by the noble admiral himself, 
furnishes a mass of those materials of which 
alone true history can be framed. To Captain 
Brenton, therefore, we feel infinite gratitude ; 
and when we also call to mind the merits of 
his Naval History (often cheered on in the 
Literary Gazelte), we may justly pronounce 
him to have taken his place among the fore- 
most of those authors who have done honour to 
their own patriotism, to their profession, and 
to their native land. 

With this short exordium we proceed to 
bring his Life of Lord St. Vincent under the 
notice of our readers. In these pages, he 
Says — 

“T have endeavoured to draw a faithful 
picture from life. My duty was to avoid every 
thing like concealment, extenuation, or flattery. 
Professing to be of no party, I may, probably, 
subject myself to the censure of many: but I 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing that im- 
partial men will concur with me; and, wanting 
this, I should still have the approval of my own 
conscience. A partisan can never be relied on, 
either as a biographer or a historian.” 

To this honest intent, with all his affection 
and admiration for his subject, Capt. Brenton 
appears to us to have consistently adhered ; 
and, though he generally sides with his illustri- 
ous friend (as in the differences with Sir John 
Orde, Lord Collingwood, &c., and in the view 
of his political conduct and administration at 


his life to insert in his publication ; to which commodore. 


choose. I told him IL was to be a lawyer. * Oh, after waiting some time, the commodore made 
don’t be a lawyer, Master Jackey,’ said the old his appearance in his nightcap and slippers, 
man, * all lawyers are rogues.’”’ ‘and, in a very rough and uncouth voice, asked 
This story is more particularised near the me how soon I would be ready to join my 
eud of the last volume, where Capt. B.\ship? I replied, ‘Directly.’ ‘ Then you may go 
relates :— to-morrow morning,’ said he, * and I will give 
“ When Sir George Naylor was revising the you a letter to the first-lieutenant.’ My uncle, 
peerage, he came down to Rochetts, to request’ Mr. Parker, however, replied that I could not 
that the earl would give him some anecdotes of be ready quite so soon, and we quitted the 
In a few days after this we set 
his’ lordship replied, ‘ Certainly not. I am off; and my uncle took me to Mr. Blanchard, 
utterly averse to such nonsense and vanity.’ the master-attendant, or the boatswain of the 
But, after a few minutes’ silence, he said, dock-yard, I forget which, and by him I was 
* Yes, there is one anecdote I will give you, |taken on board the hulk, or receiving ship, the 
and of which I am more prond than of any/next morning, the Gloucester being in dock at 
other event of my life. When I commanded the time.” 4g bs 1 “g 
the Alarm frigate, on the coast of Barbary,; ‘* This was in the year 1748. As soon as 
one of her boats being near the shore, in the the ship was ready for sea, we proceeded to 
Bay of Tunis, two slaves swam off, and con-| Jamaica, and, as I was always fond of an 
cealed themselves in the king’s colours. The ‘active life, I volunteered to go into small ves. 
Dey of Tunis sent to demand their return; I|sels, and sawa good deal of what was going on. 
refused, saying, that the, instant they took} My father had a very large family, with limited 
refuge under the British flag, they were free.|means. He gave me twenty pounds at start- 


He threatened to fire upon the ship ; I instantly 
got the Alarm abreast of the castle, and sent 
him word, that the first shot that was fired 
should be returned, and the castle levelled with 
the ground: I took no further steps, and I 
carried my two freed slaves off in triumph. 
You may insert this in your work, Sir George, 
if you please, and that is all the anecdote I 


ing, and that was all he ever gave me. After 
I had been a considerable time at the station, I 
drew for twenty more, but the bill came back 
protested. I was mortified at this rebuke, and 
made a promise, which I have ever kept, that 
I never would draw another bill without a 
certainty of its being paid. I immediately 
changed my mode of living ; quitted my mess, 





shall give you.” On one occasion, when Sir|lived alone, and took up the ship’s allowance, 
George Cockburn was at Rochetts, the con-|which I found quite sufficient ; washed and 
versation turned on his lordship’s first entrance |mended my own clothes; made a pair of trou. 





into the navy, and the earl repeated the story 
of his father’s coachman. ‘ We should have 
the name of that coachman,’ said Sir George. 
* I cannot now recollect it,’ said his lordship ; 
then, taking two or three turns from one end 
of the dining-room to the other, he suddenly 
stopped and said, ‘ Richard Penkerman, sir, 
was his name.’ [ instantly wrote it down in 
my memorandum-book, and think the poor 
man richly deserves this humble tribute of 
respect to his memory.” 

. But we must revert to the days of boyhood, 
when, resolved not’ to be a lawyer, Master 
Jackey resolved to be a sailor. He ran away 


sers out of the ticking of my bed; and, having 
by these means saved as much money as would 
redeem my honour,,J took up my bill, and from 
that time to this’ (he said this with great 
energy), I have talfen care to keep within my 
means.” 

We pass over his services and promotions till 
1787, when we find him advanced to the rank 
of rear-admiral of the blue, (1793 vice-admiral, 
1795 full admiral), having previously been 
knighted, obtained a seat in the house of 
commons, and married. His command in the 
West Indies, Glen, with Sir Charles Grey, Mar- 
tinique and St. Lucia were conquered, had fully 
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entitled him to high rank and distinction. 


One of their attendant marks is thus men- 
tioned :— 

‘¢ The motto on the coat of arms of Lord St. 
Vincent, ‘ Thus,’ was suggested, his lordship 
told me, by his sister, Mrs. Ricketts, who had 
heard the details of the above chase (of the 
Pegase), and the action talked over among her 
brother's friends so often as to become convers- 
ant in naval terms. The expression is peculiar 
to ships sailing by the wind, or in chase of an 
enemy. When the captain or master says, in 
giving directions to the helmsman, ‘ Thus,’ he 
means to keep the ship’s head directed to an 
indicated point of the compass. The escutcheon 
partook of the name of both ships ; an eagle 
grasping a thunderbolt represents the Foudroy- 
ant; the winged horse, the Pegase.”’ 

Having already trenched upon the anecdotical 
passages in the work, we are inclined to leave 
other considerations for the present, and ask 
our readers to accompany Capt. Brenton to the 
noble admiral’s rural retreat, in old age, at 
Rochetts, and listen to a few of the character- 
istic traits there recorded :— 

** In order (says our author) to vary the 
nature of my narrative, I will here introduce 
a few anecdotes and details touching the per- 
sonal character and bearing of Lord St. Vin- 
cent, in his private as well as public capacity ; 
setting them down without any minute regard 
to chronological order or dates. It has been 
said that Lord St. Vincent was rough in 
his manner when at sea, He may have been 
so occasionally, for he had rough materials 
to deal with; and this manner, be it remem- 
bered, was the remains of the Barrington 
and Boscawen schools, when a midshipman 
was thought too fine a gentleman because he 
came to dine with his admiral in a white shirt, 
and was desired to go down and put on one of 
check. He was fretful if he saw any thing 
done in a careless or slovenly manner, whether 
at his table or on service ; and if he could not 
reclaim a young man in these particulars, he 
gave him up. He could not endure to hear the 
word ‘ trouble :’ there ought, he said, to be no 
such word in the naval dictionary. When any 
one said they could not do a thing they were 
desired to do, he used to tell them to ‘ rub out 
can’t and put in ¢ry.’ He would forgive an 
officer for losing or springing a topmast in 
carrying sail, but he never overlooked splitting 
a topsail in handing or reefing it, because he 
said such accidents were the effect either of 
ignorance or carelessness. He was a great 
enemy to intemperance, and above all things 
abhorred gluttony. A visitor once caused him- 
self to be helped three times from the sideboard 
by the butler, after the dish was removed from 
the table; and he was never invited again. At 
table his observations were always instructive 
and good-humoured, though he invariably re- 
pressed any forwardness or freedom in young 
people; but, on the other hand, he encouraged 
them when they appeared abashed, from too 
strong a sense of awe at the presence of their 
superiors. Yet he had great forbearance on 
occasions when men of his temper and station 
might have been excused for feeling annoyed, 
and for shewing that feeling. The late Lord 
Gardner, who commanded the Hero, in Si: 
Richard Strachan’s action, was a great favourite 
with Lord St. Vincent. The latter, one day, 
apologised to his friend for having given him 
a very bad dinner, and his lordship received the 
following candid answer with great good-hu- 
mour. ‘ You may say that, my lord! it was » 
very bad dinner, and wretchedly put on the 
table. Three ducks in a dish! only think of 
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that!’ I remember his saying one day at the 
dinner-table at Rochetts, speaking of the year 
1782, ‘ That was a memorable year forme. I 
committed three great faults about that time: 
I got knighted, I got married, and I got into 
parliament.* His anecdotes of some of his 
contemporaries were often very amusing. One 
or two here occur to me, which I will repeat. 
Sir George Walton had his flag, or broad pen- 
dant, flying at Spithead, when a nobleman in 
the neighbourhood sent his gamekeeper with 
halfa fat buck. Sir George sent back a suitable 
message of thanks, but the keeper begged the 
steward to inform the admiral that he expected 
a compliment for himself. ‘A compliment, 
does he?’ said the admiral,—who was more 
economical of his money than of his powder— 
* then he shall have one ; go and tell the captain 
to salute him with five guns when he leaves the 
ship.’ Lord St. Vincent had a horror of a twice- 
told tale. He was one day telling a story to 
the late Admiral Sir George Murray (one of 
our best and bravest), and, seeing by his counte- 
nance that he had heard it before, he said to 
him, ‘ My dear George, I see you have heard 
this story before. Now, I love you very dearly ; 
but, if ever you suffer me to grow garrulous, I 
will never forgive you.’ Neave, his signal 
lieutenant, one day gave him an indirect an- 
swer to a question; on which Lord St. Vin- 
cent hastily said, ‘ Sir, you are as bad as the 
Quaker.’ Neave, not at all disconcerted by 
this reprimand, replied, in a slow and solemn 
manner peculiar to himself, ‘ Why, what did 
the Quaker do, my lord?’ His lordship was 
so much amused at this sang-froid, that he 
good-humouredly said, ‘Come and sit down, 
and I'll tell you.’ He then related to him 
some one of the numerous stories which are 
told at the expense of that harmless and in- 
offensive sect. No admiral ever paid more at- 
tention to the health of his people than Lord 
St. Vincent did at all times. He was the first 
to introduce a regular sick berth on board of 
our ships of war. Before his time, there was 
no particular place assigned for the sick, and 
each person slept in the place where his ham- 
mock usually hung, or, perhaps, to be more out 
of the way, he was removed close in to the 
ship’s side. When Lord St. Vincent com- 
manded the fleet off Cadiz, this evil was ef- 
fectually remedied, and a proper airy and 
spacious apartment, called the sick bay, was 
fitted up in each of the line-of-battle ships. 
Here the sick were so completely secured from 
any annoyance, that they rapidly recovered, 
under the skilful management of a superior 
description of medical men who were about 
that time encouraged to enter the navy. The 
sick, under the old system, were visited, and in 
many ships placed in the cock-pit, where the 
surgeon had his medicine-chests, and per- 
formed all his operations; but it was evident 
that the want of air, space, and daylight, ren- 
dered this the very worst situation in the ship, 
except when actually engaged with the enemy. 
The sick bay is now one of the most cleanly 
and comfortable apartments in the ship. The 
surgeon has all his medicines arranged, the same, 
in every respect, as in an apothecary’s shop; 
and the sick and the convalescent have as much 
enjoyment as it is possible to give them with 
our limited means. Much of their time is 
spent in reading amusing and improving books, 
no others being ever allowed in the bay; and, 
if a poor man is long confined to this apart- 
ment, he very often comes out much improved 
in mind as well as in health. There was a 
_.* © His lordship, however, did not get into parliament 
till the year 1784.” 





| 
remarkable trait in the character of Lord §t, 
Vincent, which tended greatly to extend the 
energies of naval officers under his command, 
Whenever he saw any one zealous, but diff. 
dent, he always gave him encouragement ; but, 
if arrogance and self-sufficiency appeared, he 
rebuked and repressed it with an irresistibl, 
moral power. Lord St. Vincent never liked to 
hear of an officer getting married in war time, 
He would say, when any one asked permission 
to go home to England for a short period, 
‘Sir, you want to go on shore and get married, 
and then you won’t be worth your salt.” There 
was no temptation which he deemed of suf. 
ficient strength to excuse an officer for aban, 
doning his profession. Keats, the late go. 
vernor of Greenwich Hospital, stood deservedly 
high in his estimation. He was offered the 
government of Malta, on the death of Sir 
Alexander Ball. He consulted Lord St. Vin. 
cent, whose answer was—‘ No, my dear Keats; 
Malta is not the way to the house of peers.’” 
“ Lord St. Vincent thought trifles were not 
to be neglected. He once observed to me, that 
*R.N.,’ upon the cards of naval officers was 
very absurd; and, whenever he wrote to any 
in the profession, I think he always added ‘of 
his majesty’s navy,’ after theirnames, ‘R.N,, 
sir,’ said his lordship, ‘is flippant and pert, and 
means nothing.’ Although no man was more 
hospitable, or lived more like a nobleman, in 
every sense of the word, than Lord St. Vincent, 
yet he never could endure to see waste in any 
shape. Two of his rules I can remember, 
which were written up in the servants’ hall :— 
* The servants are welcome to eat and drink as 
much as they please, but nothing is to be 
wasted.” ‘No improper conversation is to be 
suffered.’ Of course, any deviation from 
temperance was punished with dismissal.” 
We have now, however, got to our limits for 
this week, and must conclude, which we are 
glad to do with one other smart anecdote. 
“Sheridan had once spoken very freely of 
an officer in the house of commons, one who 
had recently been tried by a court-martial for 
irregular and unwarrantable acts, and was 
barely acquitted. He afterwards asked Lord 
St. Vincent’s advice whether he should not 
call Sheridan to an account for what he had 
said of him in the house of commons. ‘ No, 
sir,’ said Lord St.Vincent, very warmly, ‘leave 
him alone; if you don’t, he will strip the skin 
off your back.’ This admonition was final and 
effectual.” 
The Courtier’s Daughter. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1838. Colburn. 
Tue title is not very appropriate ; for Lord 
Dungarvon, whose daughter is the heroine, is 
as unlike the idea attached to the name of 
Courtier as any nobleman that could be ima- 
gined. But, since the chief use of titles is to 
excite public curiosity, we will let the Courtier's 
Daughter pass. The book itself is a romance 
of high life, in which queens, princes, dukes, 
marquesses, earls, barons, and baronets, with 
duchesses, countesses, ladies, &c. to correspond, 
are the principal actors. The prominent por- 
tion of these, and their families, are involved 
in mysteries and miseries, by the machinations 
of a false steward one of the most villanous 
fellows that ever figured in a novel. There are 
also a sibyl character, called Fanga, with 4 
pretty daughter ; and a wayward creature, called 
Rebecca, the sister of the aforesaid steward, 
who is always muttering, like Hecuba, of past 
woes or future evils; and there is a French 
governess, who has a coquettish and preco- 
cious offspring, one Mabel, the companion of 








By Lady Stepney. 
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Lady Horatia, the Prima Donna of the work. 
An anomalous rustic lad, Edwin, fills up the 
prominent dramatis persone. 

Such are the people: with the plot we will 
not meddle. The events are possible, for real 
life often goes beyond fiction in possibilities ; 
but they are very improbable, and many of 
them attended by circumstances which, though 
well enough devised to afford scope to the de- 
scriptive powers of the author, could not have 
occurred. Thus, we have a condemned mur- 
derer in his cell, attended by a female, and 
drinking cups of wine, with poison to mix 
therein. What would the late Sheriff John- 
ston, or Duke, say to such a scene ? Let either 
of them write a criticism on Lady Stepney, 
and they would tell her ladyship, that the 
execution was altogether erroneous, and her 
knowledge of prison discipline most defective. 

With regard to the general design and mode 
of carrying it out, we may say, as we would of 
a farce — allow the subject and you may allow 
the rest. Some of the worldly characters are 
drawn from life, and several of the amiable 
personages (always excepting the perfections) 
are also naturally sketched with a human mix. 
ture of bad and good. The villain is a complete 
incarnation of Satan, nulla virtute redemptum 
—such a wretch as never existed on earth; 
and his actions, speech, and conduct, are, con- 
sequently, irreconcileable with aught even of 
fiendish wickedness. Indeed, we feel that, on 
many occasions, other parties do not say or do 
what might reasonably be expected. For ex- 


ample, the wise and experienced Lord Dun- 
garvon writes to his daughter, a girl of seven- 
teen, whom he has tried to dissuade from going 
to their country residence, but who perseveres 
most dutifully —** I did you a momentary in- 
justice in deeming you to blame in pertina- 


ciously urging a suit against my wishes. I no 
longer covet impossibilities. I see the vain 
glory which led me to hope that I could fetter a 
mind like yours. Now, then, my sweetest, 
adieu!" Could any father have written such 
a letter ? Well, she goes to her destination, and 
is met with a welcome by the steward ; and we 
will quote a portion of the description as a 
sample of the book. 

‘** Horatia had scarcely seen this man since 
her childhood ; she had a vague recollection of 
dislike, occasioned by a propensity which he 
manifested to tease and frighten her; but she 
smiled as she remembered her former aversion, 
and determined not to allow it to influence her 
at the present period. She felt anxious to en- 
tertain a good opinion of him, in consequence 
of the attachment which her father professed 
for him: she scrutinised the features of her 
companion with no comman degree of interest. 
The physiognomy of Joyce, however, baffled 
her penetration ; it bore an expression of great 
humility, but there was a sinister look, and 
something which betokened deceit. He seldom 
raised his eyes to meet a free and open gaze; 
his forehead was narrow, his temples hollow, 
and his features, though handsome, were not 
of a prepossessing nature; when he smiled, his 
nostrils dilated, his lip dropped, while his 
forehead, becoming wrinkled, utterly chased 
away every thought of gladness connected 
with that smile. Added to this, the sallow, 
bloodless complexion, in which swelling veins 
could be traced beneath the skin, the thin and 
livid lips closely compressed over large white 
teeth, formed altogether a strange study. Who 
could understand the lines and furrows of a 
face like this? Once, as Horatia, puzzled and 
perplexed, sought to read a confirmation of one 
of the ideas which floated through her mind, 


Joyce looked up, as if he understood her, and 
the transient flash of an almost colourless eye 
was indicative of many feelings. In the same 
instant, it fell; and all that was proud, or 
fierce, or saturnine, became abject humility. 
Shortly afterwards, he took occasion to speak 
of himself as an humble friend, and strove to 
impress her, even by the submissiveness of his 
attitude, whilst guiding the representative of 
his honoured master, with a sense of his warm 
attachment to the family. Horatia listened 
with a grave, averted countenance, and both 
proceeded silent and disappointed. Joyce had 
been engaged in a similar scrutiny, and, with a 
feeling of alarm, he perceived that she was not 
prepossessed in his favour, and that her sense 
and intelligence might enable her to read his 
character—no light offence in the opinion of a 
man who sought concealment of every thought. 
He saw at a glance that she inherited some- 
what of the earl’s disposition, and that, al- 
though meek and playful, she could also be 
resolute and daring. He had observed the 
dignity of her deportment when issuing a few 
brief commands upon leaving the carriage ; 
and he saw in her a person who might ma- 
terially derange his plans, and who would in 
all probability lower him in the estimation of 
his master. After a few minutes’ reflection, he 
endeavoured to regain the ground which he 
had lost, and pointed out a beautiful burst of 
scenery to the young lady’s notice; but Ho. 
ratia’s attention was occupied by her own 
thoughts, and she heeded him not. How 
many dark passions swept across the steward’s 
heart, as, ignorant of the cause of her inatten- 
tion, he waited vainly for an answer! ‘ Shall 
I precipitate her from the rock?’ he asked 
himself, ‘ to find a grave in the pool below ?’ 
and his arm was nearly uplifted to the fatal 
movement, when the instinct of worldly wis- 
dom made him pause. ‘She is but a girl,’ he 
considered, ‘and I can manage her as I have 
done that besotted madman, her father, who, 
in his frenzy, has permitted her to come to a 
place which he can never visit himself: but it 
will be necessary to keep a strict watch over 
her.’ Here the current of his meditations was 
interrupted by a question from Horatia. A 
thought now struck Joyce. ‘ Madam,’ he 
said, ‘ you will, I fear, find the abbey a me- 
lancholy residence; it is sadly changed since 
its period of sunshine, when the countess, dear 
lady’ ‘Ah, my mother!’ exclaimed Ho- 
ratia, in an altered tone of voice. ‘ Listen,’ 
interrupted Joyce; ‘do you not hear that 
sweet, yet melancholy song of the nightingale? 
it is a solitary one, and comes every year at 
this period, to chant a requiem over the dead. 
We need not the sad remembrancer to remind 
us of our loss; the whole country mourned 
when the countess died, and none have for- 
gotten her.’ Horatia turned her lustrous eye 
upon her wily attendant. ‘ Then you loved 
my mother?’ Involuntarily extending her hand 
as she spoke, he took it respectfully, and 
touched it with his lips; then, apparently 
brushing a tear from his eyes, he began to 
dilate upon his attachment to the late countess, 
and the confidence with which she had ho. 
noured him.”’ 

Our readers cannot help, we think, coming 
to the same conclusion with us, that this is an 
exaggerated and very unlikely picture—after 
the fashion of novel writing, but by no means 
after the manner of actual life. We will 
couple it with a gayer specimen, liable to the 
same objections, and must then leave the work 
to its destiny. We must premise that a know- 





ing and designing baronet obtains access to the 





— 

seclusion of Horatia with the intention to cap- 
tivate the heiress, and that her confidante 
Mabel assumes her port to entrap the stranger 
visitor, neither of them having ever seen the 
others before, 

“¢ She (Mabel, aged sixteen) caught sight of 
a horseman, evidently proceeding towards the 
Abbey. Too prudent to mention the circum. 
stance, she stole out of the room, and gave in- 
structions to Edwin, who was in waiting, di- 
recting him to let the coast remain clear, at 
least, and to give the stranger, whoever he 
might be, an opportunity of making his way to 
the drawing-room. Having settled these ne- 
cessary preliminaries, she hastily arranged her 
beautiful hair, at one of the mirrors in the 
ante-chamber, rather more to her satisfaction, 
and then seated herself very demurely at an 
embroidery frame. In a very few minutes the 
door opened, and a gentleman entered. ‘An 
intruder, I fear,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ and, in con- 
sequence of the absence of your domestics, com- 
pelled to announce myself, fair cousin, for such 
[ may call you, as Archibald de Winton.’ 
Floris, taking advantage of the mistake, which 
she trusted would be the means of screening 
her from the earl’s displeasure, should he hear 
of the baronet’s visit, bowed, without explain. 
ing. * Lady Olivia,’ continued Sir Archibald, 
‘ I am delighted to have the pleasure of seeing 
you, at last.” ‘ Olivia!’ interrupted Madame 
Floris, very much perplexed; ‘* the Earl 
of Dungarvon has no daughter excepting 
the Lady Horatia, who is too deeply en. 
gaged in attending to her studies to re- 
ceive visitors of any kind.’ This speech 
might have had the desired effect, had not 
Mabel’s encouraging smiles assured the stranger 
that he was welcome; and, believing that he 
had made a favourable impression upon the 
heiress, he endeavoured to follow up his good 
fortune by a profusion of fine speeches. He 
complained of the cruelty towards mankind 
practised by the fair inhabitant of the Abbey, 
in secluding herself from an admiring world. 
© [ am interested,’ replied Mabel, assuming the 
character of her friend, ‘in every thing re~ 
lating to this fine old domain. It is, perhaps, 
because I hold a more distinguished place here, 
amongst the simple rustics, than I could in the 
great world ; and a poetical imagination cannot 
fail to find gratification in the romantic beauties 
of the scene. The contemplation of the won- 
ders of nature, my books, and so delightful a 
companion as that with which I am favoured,’ 
—and here she glanced, with a malicious smile, 
at her mother—‘ must ever prevent solitude 
from being irksome.’ ‘Ah!’ exclaimed Sir 
Archibald, ‘in the enumeration of your em- 
ployments, and your pleasures, you have omitted 
the wide-spreading charities and the admirable 
improvements which have been the work of 
your hands; but Dr. Bratton has done you 
justice. From him I have heard that your 
talents and your modesty are only to be equalled 
by the beauty which must make all mankind 
your willing slaves.’ ‘ Ah! good Dr. Bratton !” 
replied Mabel; ‘ he is, indeed, a most excel- 
lent person ; but I fear that his representations 
have been too flattering. I am naturally of a 
gay disposition; yet, when with him, his mild 
gravity exercises a soothing influence over my 
spirit, and I love to talk of serious things. It 
is then that I recollect the wise maxims of my 
kind instructress,’ bowing to Floris, ‘and feel 
that I was born to do more than flutter through 
existence.” Amazed at her daughter’s as- 
surance, Madame Floris sat mute, though the 
expression of her countenance, as she cast an 
glances at the delinquent, shewed that her 
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surprise was very strongly mingled with dis- 
pleasure. Mabel saw what was passing in her 
mother’s mind, but heeded it not. She had 
taken up a guitar, and preluded carelessly, 
while Sir Archibald, charmed with the encou- 
ragement he received, breathed rapturous com- 
pliments in her ear, coupled with anxious 
intreaties that she would sing. Madame 
Floris now rose in a resolute manner, and, 
displacing the music-stand, took the oppor- 
tunity of pulling Mabel by the sleeve: but 
her davghter, who knew that, for her own 
sake, she would keep up the deception, cared at 
this moment for nothing save the best means of 
detaining an unexpected visitor ; and, with an 
air which would have suited the stage, said, 
*My dear madame, do not trouble yourself ; 
the music-stand is very well where it is: pray, 
be seated. Are you partial to German music, 
Sir Archibald, or but here is a little 
Spanish romonce in which I delight ; perhaps 
you would like to hear that?’ Of course, Sir 
Archibald wished particularly to hear the 
Spanish romance. ‘ You sing yourself,’ ex- 
claimed Mabel, pausing at the end of the 
first stanza; ‘you are, I know, a most 
accomplished troubadour.’ ‘ Indeed!’ ex- 
claimed the baronet; ‘have you then con- 
descended to inquire into my pursuits? I 
am distractedly devoted to music, yet fear 
that I shall never merit your flattering com- 
mendation.” 
the young lady, who, in despite of a repri- 
manding gesture from her mother, suffered 
herself to be prevailed upon to sing another 
favourite Spanish ballad. 
«I, to range my blooming garden, 
Led my solitary way ; 


Musing on the life of sorrow 
I must lead each irksome day. 


There I saw the roses blowing — 
Oh, how lovely was their hue ! 
And a chaplet twined, but no one 
Found to give the chaplet to,’ 
This was sufficiently encouraging ; and, while 
Sir Archibald listened to the sweet voice which 
warbled forth the melody, he congratulated 
himself upon his good fortune, and the unex- 
pected success which had crowned his efforts : 
for, hearing of nothing except the intellectual 
superiority of the heiress, and believing that 
she had inherited no small portion of pride 
from her father, he expected to be received 
with, at least, haughty condescension. In- 
stead of the commanding beauty, exacting, yet 


disdaining the homage she received, he had | 


been introduced to a caressing girl, who was 
quite levely enough to enchant his fancy, and 
added to her other fascinations the flattering 
assurance that she regarded him with partial 
eyes. Once secure her affection — and he 
doubted not that it would be very easily gain- 
ed—the inexplicable feud which had subsisted 
between the Gaston, De Winton, and Dun- 
garvon families, would be terminated in an 
alliance which would repair the impoverished 
fortunes of his house, and raise him in the 
estimation of his relations, by whom he was 
at present regarded as a person of little im- 
portance. With deep admiration visible in 
his glance, he eyed his fair companion from 
head to foot; and she had, too, a very pretty 
foot, which was conspicuously displayed upon 
a crimson velvet tabouret. She returned the 
glance with a languishing air; and, bending 
a little forward, a flower became half detached 
from her girdle: this he eagerly made his 
own, and was permitted to retain. An April 
shower furnished the baronet with an excuse 
for the prolongation of his visit. ‘The rain in- 
creased the annoyance of Madame Floris. She 


And here he drew still closer to! 


feared that it would oblige Horatia to abridge 
her walk, and that she would enter the draw- 
ing-room before the departure of the intruder. 
Anxious to prevent a meeting that would be 
productive of mortification to all parties, and 
not dreaming that any advantage could be 
taken of her temporary absence, she quitted 
the room, in order to take measures to prevent 
Horatia from encountering the stranger. Mabel 
and Sir Archibald were singing a duet; but 
both paused as the door closed upon the duenna. 
De Winton employed the precious moments in 
a whispering conversation,” &c. &c. 

Not being ourselves conversant with the 
manners of this sort of high life, we can only 
remark that, in our middling station, we should 
be considerably astonished with any young lady 
who, at our first call, treated us after this 
Mabel fashion, sang duets with us, dropped us 
her flowers, and let us whisper the softest of 
soft things into her ear. We do not think we 
could have the face to compliment her on the 
report of her ‘‘ modesty,” even if two Dr. 
Brattons had vouched for it. On the con- 
trary, we should be apt, on the instant, to 
adopt the opinion, that she was a “ sufficiently 
encouraging” and “ caressing girl ;”? and really 
can’t say that we would not have tried a duet 
with her, or, if she had further perplexed us 
with her * pretty foot’? and “ languishing 
air,” even a German waltz, in addition to the 
German music, or a gallop to the tune of the 
Spanish ballad. It would be such nice fun! 
But we have done. Readers who would thread 
| the hidden wonders of this romance, and learn 
how the Courtier’s Daughter wandered alone 
into the domains of Gunnersdown, and how 
the tempest knocked down the old chapel in 
| which she had taken refuge, and who rescued 
her, and when they met again, and were re- 
minded of bygones by another thundering 
jstorm; and how Henrietta (whom Horatia 
|** pronounced to be the most splendid woman 
‘she had ever beheld”) acted at the masque. 
|rade, with the strange consequences thereof ; 
jand, in short, all the rest of this affair, and 
|* every thing else in the world,”—will forth. 
| with apply themselves to the libraries dit cir- 
culating ; and, as the showmen say, “* they shall 
| see what they shall see,’’ and see if the whole 
jis not very like our outside pictures, to inveigle 
| them into the booth. 





} 





Ten Poems, Batch the Ninth, 
1. Sketches from Life, Lyrics from the Pentateuch, §¢., 


' by Thomas Ragg, author of «* The Deity,” &c. Pp. 238. 
(London, Longman and Co.) —The author of these poems 
is already known to some portion of the reading public, 
j especially to the religi classes, gst whom his 
| works are deservedly popular. ‘There are many pic- 





turesque passages in this volume, which would lose no- 
thing if read beside Pollok’s ‘* Course of Time,” parti- 
cularly in the poem entitled “‘ Night,” which evinces 
great power of thought, and very often singular beauties 
of expression. A deep earnestness also pervades many of 
these pages, which shews how sincerely the heart of the 
author had entered into his subject; a tinge of melan- 
choly has also settled here and there, which ciffuses itself 
into the spirit of the reader, awakening a sympathy in 
behalf of the bard, and those deep domestic afflictions 
which have thrown such a sad sweetness” over his 
poetry. Here is a passage which the ill-natured con- 
demner of poetry ought, in all fairness, to ponder on :— 

«« Then, wherefore should the bigot’s narrow soul 

Condemn the poet’s numbers, when his heart, 
Pregnant with feelings which he cannot smother, 
Utters its raptures in a flood of song ? 

Prophet and priest of things inanimate, 

° ° bd ° he but takes 

The loveliness of whatsoe’er is lovely, 

And, in the censer of inspired thought, 

Raises ecstatic toward the throne ot heaven 

As th’ incense of creation.” 

We have, in a former Number of the Literary Gazette, 
alluded to that practice of depreciation which reigns in 
some parts of the press, generally, we must admit, amongst 
the least known, and, consequently, the least influential. 
If an author be poor, uneducated (no matter how great 
his talents may be), he is too often unfairly attacked, 











condemned, without a word of reason, recommended to 
follow his calling, and leave the pursuits of literature to 
others, Let an author, on the other hand, possess wealth 
and influence (without a particle of genius), and he is in 
too many cases extolled as a literary wonder. We can- 
not too much reprehend this envious and, at the same 
time, servile spirit. 

2. Giuliano De’ Medicis, and other Poems, by FE. Battye, 
Pp. 192. (Southwell, Whittingham.)—If we err not, this 
is the production of one of the ‘ gentler” sex; for we 
think none but a woman could have written ‘* A Mother's 
Retrospect,” and ** The Dying Child.” There is such 
feeling, such deep affection, and tender thoughts, strewn 
flower-like over the pages, and expressed so like what 
poetical ladies utter, that we dare wager our judgment on 
this matter. How easy, how very easy would it be to 
pick a score of faults out of this volume,—either irregular 
feet or bad rhymes—and, commenting on them, condemn 
the whole work ; how much easier, we say, could this be 
done by a critic than he could produce a poem equal 
to the one entitled «‘ The Seasons,” which the volume 
contains, How easy, too, to assert that it lacks fire, is 
not fraught with all those deep energies and soul-stirring 
sentences which mark greater poets ; how easy to do this, 
and yet make no mention of the hundred beautiful 
ideas which find their way into the reader's heart, 
silent and refreshing as the dew upon sweet herbage, 
and telling how deeply and fervently a woman can feel; 
how lovely the emotions she awakens, pure, and fresh, 
and cheering, as a draught to the thirsty wayfarer from 
an unsullied fountain. And why should we condemn what 
has afforded us pleasure, or throw aside a rose because 
one of its leaves is blighted? Well, we have encouraged 
many a scribbler in poetry, and would advise E, Battye to 
goon her way rejoicing, confident that her own heart, and 
the hearts and minds of all her readers, will be improved 
by what she has written. 

3. Gandolin ; or, Love for Love. ‘Translated from the 
German of Wieland, by Francis Hope, Esy. Pp. 190, 
(London, Longman and Co.; Nottingham, Dearden.)— 
Wieland is already favourably known through his 
‘* Oberon,” so delightfully translated by the late Mr. 
Sotheby, nor do we think his ‘* Gandolin” much 
less attractive than his greater work. Mr. Hope has 
done his task ably, and shewn great skill in unravelling 


| the most difficult passages of the author ; we mean those 


in which it is almost uncertain to decide whether jest or 
earnest predominate. We doubt not but that our 
admirers of Wieland, in his English dress, will without 
delay add ‘* Gandolin” to their stock. 

4. Paths of Poesy. Pp. 121. (London, Saunders and 
Otley.)—It has been our lot to ramble through many a 
strange path of poesy, insome of which we have had great 
difficulty to move along; but never, since the ‘ Lines 
by a Person of Quality” appeared, have we met with 
such a ‘ melancholy smooth meander” as this. We give 
the first two verses. 


** No poet may refuse the tribute due, 
Or else the golden harp and silver lyre 
For ever might remain unstrung, to shew 
Apollo's vengeful wrath, the Muses’ ire. 
The bleating flock, without the fold would stray ; 
The shepherd pine within his lonely bower, 
Dullas” * we i * 
Dull as" what? Fifty to one not a single reader of the 
Literary Gazette could guess within twelve months, unless 
he were told; here it is, however :— 
** Dull as the buzzing hum of wandering bee, ? 
When vainly sought the honey-scented flower !" 
One morsel more, and we have done. Reader, «idst 
ever nose a noise, or hear a light? if not, read this :— 


«* Hark! a new star its light has shewn, 
The harbinger of brighter day.” 


Who now will say that there is nothing new in poetry ? 
Byron’s ** music breathing from her face,” is ** all my eye 
and Betty Martin,” compared to this; CGethe's *sun 
thundering through the sky,” scarce worth remembering 
asa joke. We shall have sonnets beginning with, — 


Oh, lady! bey oy with thine eye, - 
Clasp me with thy pearly teeth, 
Behold me with thy snow-white hand, &c. &c. 


Criticism here would, indeed, be time wasted : surely, 
the work is a quiz. 

5. The Force of Imagination: or, Vision of Glencoe, &¢- 
by A. Tennent. Pp. 148. (London, Published for the 
Author, by Churton.) —In opening the works. of a writer 
whose name we have never before heard, we anxiously 
look for something either very good or very bad, Some- 
times we have discovered under the most uncouth language 
and the ruggedest of rhythm, signs of sterling genius, 
the real unwrought ore of gold. On the other hand, we 
have met with works just so clever as to be sensible, and 
so provokingly correct as not to offer even a blunder for 
criticism. Such books are like suits of armour in the 
galleries of ancient halls —bright, warlike, ornamental, 
and very imposing—but pc no more of the martial 
spirit than the vilest tin-kettle which is consigned to the 
ditch. This, however, is not the case with the present 
author. Right or wrong, he rattles along heartily t rough 
his subject ; calling in spirits and seers to his aid, and not 
unfrequently startling the reader by some thought as 
daring as it is new. We have scarce time to dwell upon 
his faults (and they are many), so rapid is the measure Ml 
which he has written, and so novel the imagery he has 
produced. Conscientiously we cannot give him much 
praise, and his work contains too much merit to call dowa 
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our censure; we therefore advise him to bestow more | 
care on his next production, to concentrate his powers | 
and not let his thoughts, like wild steeds, rush where they 
will, without either aim or order. A5 

6. The Twin Foundlings ; A Poem. by William Rufus 
Usher, Author of ‘* Cottage Life.’ Pp. 97. (London, 
Longman and Co.)— Really, this is a clever sensible 
work, in no wise aiming at greatness, but evincing powers 
of no common order. It is a simple rural tale, fraught , 
with much feeling, and gliding on as smoothly and _ noise- 
lessly as a sylvan brook ; and running, also, through as, 
much beautiful scenery as the eye would wish to take in, 
on any sweet summer's day. It is in fact a little Gains- 
borough in verse; so modest, so unassummg, and yet so 
natural. Hear what the author himself says in his, 
modest preface. ‘* His highest effort has been to narrate | 
a simple tale, in an easy and familiar manner.” Surely, | 
to murmur after this would be like grumbling at a 
lovely green hill, because it was not a mountain. | 

7. Thoughts on Religion. by an Under-graduate of | 
Oxford. 8vo. pp. 73. (London, Low.) — What a curious | 
article might be written on the various prefaces which | 


are prefixed to all the poems published within the course| Most of these tales have, as far as we can| garded them. 


ofa year! Different causes are now assigned to those | 
which Young gave in his ‘‘ Epistle to Pope,” wherein he | 
says, — | 
«*Some write, confined by physic —some, by debt ; | 
Some, for ’tis Sunday — some, because ’tis wet ; 
Another writes, because his father writ, | 
And proves himself a bastard by his wit.” | 


An author now-a-days writes or publishes by the ad- | 
vice of his friends, —he himself, in the meantime, profess- 
ing to condemn his own works. Another publishes, be- | 
cause an article which he had written for an album has 
been incorrectly printed in some ‘ Little Pedlington | 
Journal” or other, and lest his writing-desk should be} 
broken open, and the whole mass of sonnets, from a butter- | 
fly to a flea, find their way into the same illegal channel. | 
Others, again, publish because they are compelled by ne- | 
cessity ; and nine out often of these are to be pitied, for in 


—a kind of good boy, occasionally behaving so well before 
company that every one smooths his hair, then launching 
out Into the street, the arrantest scape-grace in the whole 
neighbourhood. We will leave him to grow tamer, and | 
regret that our space does not permit us to insert the | 
spirited stanzas on ‘* A Sword discovered near Ashby de 
la Zouch, the supposed site of the tournament in ‘ Ivan- 
10. The Triumphs of the Press.—A clever poem, written | 
in commemoration of the fourth centenary of the inven- 
tion of the art of printing, From its title we were quite | 
unprepared to meet with such outbursts of poetry as 
some of the pages contain. A very interesting retrospect 
is also thrown over the time since the first discovery of | 
this wonderful art, and here and there are scattered some | 
very valuable notes. | 
| 

The Bit o’ Writin’, and other Tales. By the| 
O'Hara Family. 3 vols. 12mo. London, | 


1838. Saunders and Otley. | 


| 





recollect, been published in annuals or other 
periodical works, and some of them dramatised. | 
Perhaps one volume may be new. The whole} 
are lively and amusing. “The Lord Lieu-| 
tenant’s Double” is a curious incident, and | 
does credit to the writer’s grateful feelings, 
though we cannot say we admire the cherishing 
of those bad dispositions, which, no matter to| 
which side they belong, have been too much the| 
curse of poor Ireland. Here is a specimen. | 

“‘ This was not a year of rank insurrection, in | 
any of the usually disturbed (that is, starving) | 
districts of Ireland. Great outrages were not 


every Sunday — ould Spear, I say, is one; then 
there’s the two Hucks, brothers, the wavers ; 
the only bodies that hears ould Spear in the 
church, or does be there to hear him, barrin’ 
the ministher’s oun wife and childer, and the 
capt’n himself, long life to him—an’ to his 
whate, too —the Hucks is — stop — ould Spear 
is one—yes—the two Hucks is three— 
craturs so worn away with the shuttle, and 
goin’ in winther to a could church, that — but, 
look up there, boys !’—cried the speaker, 
suddenly interrupting himself, as he stared 
towards the roof of the barn. The eyes of all 
the other rebels followed his, and fixed upon 
the face of a man which was visible thro’ a 
rent in the thatch, and which earnestly re- 
*Iv’s Connors, the informer !’ 
shouted Micky — ‘out wid us, boys, an’ Jet us 
give him what some of us owes him, at last!” 
‘I’m no Connors, and I’m no informer,’ said 
the man overhead, ‘stop where ye are, boys, 
and look at my fatures again.’ ‘ By the mor- 
tial man!’ cried one of the conspirators, a 
young taciturn, sad-browed fellow, who pre- 
viously had not uttered a word, though he now 
spoke with remarkable liveliness of voice and 
manner, as he sprang from his primitive seat on 
his heels by the rough wall of the building — 
‘ By the mortial man, an’ he says thrue ! — it’s 
poor Ned Cahill is in it, if he’s a livin’ man 


such cases it too often happens, that * Hope tells (nothing | committed by the neglected, uneducated, andj this night!—’ ‘ You’re not far off from the 


more than) a flattering tale” never to be realised, Some | 
print because they can afford it, and neither value praise nor | 
money, according to their own shewing, while they are try- 

ing every measure to procure both. Others —— but hereby 

hangs a tale, in which the publishers themselves must 

come in to play their part, though not now. Our present 

business is with the Under-graduate ; and he has written— | 
but he shall speak for himself —‘* as many of those who, 

from time to time, have perused them (the lines) during | 
a period of three or four years, have expressed a wish for 

their publication.” Well, they can do no harm now they 

are published, but may, perhaps, be the means of doing | 
good; for we feel certain that the author (although no! 
poet) isa very good and pious man; one, also, who has | 
read and studied much, and that, too, in the best of all | 
works, the Scriptures, We must confess, however, that | 
we would rather have read his ** Thoughts on Religion” | 
in prose; for, to our thinking, his chain of reasoning ! 
sometimes becomes entangled by the metr:: which would 
not have been the case in another form. [3:1t, in spite of | 
this, there are very many passages full of kind feeling, | 
and imbued with a spirit of deep piety, sich as could | 
only have flowed from the heart of a truly good man. 

8. Waldenberg, a@ Poem, in Six Cantos, by M. C. Me J. 
Pp. 108, (London, Geeves.)—Here, then, is a poem pur- 
porting to be written by ‘* a little girl not fourteen years 
of age,” and brought out by a large list of subscribers, 
among whom are duchesses, countesses, viscounts, and 
many aname of high degree. Not content with writing 
on such subjects as we might suppose were familiar to 
her, the little maiden has carried her hero into Palestine, 
and made him cut up Saracens like pork, plunged him 
over head and ears in love with a beautiful Jewess, 
thwarted her affection by her hook-nosed, yellow-fretted 
old father; in short, laid as pretty a little plot as any 
pretty little miss of fourteen might wish to get into. But 
this is not all: there is a wonderful connexion through 
the story, considering the youth of its author, and many 
passages which lead us to conclude, that the little lady 
will, ere long, accomplish something very clever. We 
give a brief specimen, the Introduction, which will shew 
to our readers that there is a marvellous smoothness in 
the versification :— 

* The castle of Waldenberg stood on a steep, 

its dark frowning turrets o’erhung the blue deep; 
For ages it brav’d the fierce hurricane’s shock, 

The queen of the Danube, enthroned on a rock. 
And ere any lord of that castle expires, 

Whom death calls away from the home of his sires, 
A form not of earth in the midnight is seen 

To walk all in white upon Waldenberg Green ; 

On the lord of the castle three times she doth call, 
Saying, « Wolsden of Waldenberg, Waldenberg Hall 
Must have a new master, &nd thou have a pall.’” 


9, Midsummer Days in Italy, and other Poems. Pp. 124. 
(London, Whittaker and Co.)—This is a very meritorious 
production; too often slovenly and unfinished, tossed 
together, as it were, by chance, but bearing on its pages 
the sterling impress of poetry. We object to all 
imitations of ** Don Juan:” for comparisons will be 
made—indeed they force themselves before the reader; 
and the author of these poems has no need to copy the 
style of any one. He revels in a rich profusion of ima- 
gery—stars and tinsel, pearls and paste, gold and gilding— 
in short, as heterogeneous a mass of good and bad as one 
could well alight upon; now building up a beautiful 
Verse just to have the pleasure of knocking it down again, 





despairing peasantry. The chief feature of; 
their refractory spirit, for the season, was 
evinced in combinations and determinations 
not to cut down the corn of any of their land- 
owners, no matter of what creed, who, during | 
the speechifying of a recent election, we believe | 
had thought proper to give them rather hard 
words. ‘An’ so, we’re not as much as to lay 
a finger on the poor capt’ns whate, ather, 
Con ?? asked one of a body of legislators among 
them, who were assembled, by stealth, at a} 
late hour of the night, in au old barn, for the 
purpose of organising the rebellious proceed- 
ings of the next day : —it will be understood 
that the querist spoke in a-tone of mock com- 
passion for ‘ the poor capt’n,’ while his features 
expressed a bitter sneer. ‘ The divvle a grain 
of id “ill ever lie in shafe, wid help from our 
holy Roman reaping-hooks, Micky, ma-bouchal,’ 
answered Con, who might be termed chairman 
of their committee of public safety; though, 
indeed, he was only squatted on a thin lair of 
old straw, accidentally found in the empty barn. 
* Och, an’ it’s like, if we don’t cut it for him, 
that he’ll be forced to send a little way to the 
north for the nate Orange hands,’ remarked 
a third, —‘ becase, ve see, boys, we’re only all 
a set 0’ the baste-brutes 0’ Romans that’s to be 
found about him in these parts, and that he 
said, out afore all the gintlemen, th’ other day, 
waren’t ffit to be touched wid a pair o’ tongs, 
so we waren’t, the Lord look down on us ! —’ 
‘Amin,’ assented Micky—‘au’ since he can 
stop his nose at us afore the whate is ripe, he 
can do widout us, when it’s ready to shell idself 
about the fields.’ +«*That’s a thruth,’ said 
another, —‘an’, sure, when the people that 
God plaised to put in a country, aren’t fit to 
cut the harvest that God put in it too, why, 
thin, the capt’n must only thry to send for the 
orangemen, the few huudred miles, as my 
gossip here tould ye afore me, or else see how 
many rale, honest boys, like ’em, he’ll be able 
to get in the barony.’ ‘An’ they’re asily 
counted,’ resumed Con, the chairman — ‘ four 
of ’em, all in a lump; ould Spear, wid the head 
shakin’ on his shouldhers, like the last lafe on 
the top of a poplar — he that cries ‘amin’ to 
his reverence, the ministher, in the church, 





mark, Peery O'Dea,’ replied the intruder — 
‘and, now that you’re sure 0’ me, won’t you 
and the other boys let me drop down among ye, 
to discoorse one word ?”” 

This Cahill is an outlaw, but a gallant fel- 
low ; though we do not proceed with the story, 
and only quote the passage to shew the author’s 
way of thinking and manner of treating his 
subjects. In the same volume, where a warm 
tribute of admiration is paid to the lord-lieu- 
tenant and his measures, there is a capital cha- 
racter of an old admiral ; certainly, not inferior 
to the best of Mr. Banim’s conceptions. Our 
further quotations, however, must be confined 
to miscellaneous scraps, which will serve to 
exhibit some of the various talent with which 
the author has enriched his pleasing volumes. 
Thus, a little boy’s ink-horn, &c. : 

* The ink which the amanuensis essayed to 
get into his pen had been produced by the 
squeezing together of alder-berries. To. pre- 
vent it spilling out of the horn, which hung by 
a leathern strap from a button of Paudeen’s 
jacket, as he trudged to school, the primitive 
little vessel had been half-filled with old linen, 
scraped almost into lint: into this pulpy sub- 
stance the liquor became absorbed; and it re- 
quired a certain schoolboy knack, acquired by 
long practice, and many failures, thence to 
press and scoop it into the funnel of the quill. 
After sundry awkward attempts, Murty Mee- 
han succeeded in charging his pen, brimful, and 
began to stir his fingers, wrist, and even arm ; 
when he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Och, tundher ! 
tundher an’ ages! an’ sure we forget oursefs 
intirely: where is the paper, admiral? Here 
was mysef goin’ to set about writin’ widout 
the paper ; an’ that’s a thing the schoolinasther, 
his own four bones, couldn’t do, I believe.’ 
§ May my hulk go floatin’ to ould Davy !’ began 
Terence O’Brien. ‘* Musha, admiral; ’tis a 
schandle for you, an’ a great sin, to be goin’ 
on that-a-way, wid your ould Davy, and your 
strange curses,’ remonstrated Chevaun ; ‘loock 
or grace can niver com of id to the writin’.’ 
‘I desarve your word, misthress —I desarve 
id, but won’t agin, this long time.’ Terence 
felt selfishly penitent; ‘ but here’s the paper, 
shipmit ; I had it in the locker all the while «’ 
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it had been fast buttoned under his jacket — 
he now presented it. ‘ An’ see how it wouldn’t 
spake out for idsef,’ remarked Murty, with a 
condescending smile, such as any man of parts 
might vouchsafe to those who admitted his 
possession of them, and whom he was about to 
amaze with a proof of their excellence. And 
while thus smiling on the undisguisedly igno- 
rant admiral, Murty proceeded to smoothen 
down, as he honestly believed, the paper, which 
had become much crumpled in the admiral’s 
locker, and therefore seemed to require some 
such adjustment : but, in reality, Murty’s hard, 
raspish hands, only produced a rough, fuzzy 
surface on the sheet which was intended to 
bear the impress of his scholarship. It was at 
length properly set before him, and he again 
succeeded in filling the tube of his pen to the 
utmost it could hold. ‘* Now, admiral, what’s 
the writin’ to be about?’ he demanded, ap- 
proaching the pen to that point of the paper 
whence he intended to set forth upon his voy- 
age of discovery through the dimly apprehended 
ocean of letters; when, lo! the overcharged 
instrument immediately voided its contents on 
the paper, and they flowed over it in a little 
sable current. ‘Shipped a sey,’ commented 
the admiral, gravely and imperturbably. ¢ Spilt 
milk, bee the soukins,’ said Chevaun, with 
wifelike sorrow and sympathy. ‘ The divvil 
welcome id, I say,’ lamented the penman ; 
*couldn’t id stay quietly where it came from ? 
But wait a bit’ (winking on the sailor, and 
resuming his self-assured smiles). * We hada 


|humbler people—of hopeless poverty; as if |to Mr. Neville’s on a welcoming visit ; fell in 
isuch a cringing and doubling of the person love with Esther, ten seconds after he had seen 
were meant to express the sense of self-humi- her; and, having contrived to stay for dinner, 
liation weighing upon the heart: her fingers | while his brother returned home, told her as 
were dove-tailed across her knees; and, with much before he left the house that evening. 
an exaggeration of the rocking movement | Let no one be astonished at this dispatch. It 
before noticed in her daughter Moya, during was his way; he couldn’t help it. No, no 
her visit to Murty Meehan, she swayed her; more than a connoisseur can help expressing 
body to and fro —the low wailing which occa- raptures at the first sight of an old picture, 
sionally timed the motion imparting to it a although he may have seen hundreds, quite as 
character at once wild and despairing. ‘ How jold, before it. In very truth, Tony could not 
|do you come on, my poor sowl ?’ asked Murty recollect the time since his sixteenth year, that 
| Meehan, bending his gigantic figure till his he had once been able to curb the avowal of 
| head came on a level with hers, in her lowly his perfect love for any and every woman or 
position; and his tones expressed deep and ‘girl the least interesting, by whose side he 
‘extreme commiseration. Startled from her found himself the necessary number of hours.” 
wretched abstraction, she suddenly turned | = —s 
,round, and fixed her sombre, filmy eye on his ; 
: but it was some time before she could perfectly 
recognise and bring to mind the features of her 
json-in-law. Murty Meehan, is that you ?’ 
she at length said; ‘I didn’t know you at onct: 
the sighth o’ my eyes is goin’ from me—the 
very blessed sighth 0’ my eyes; yes, the way 
\every thing else is goin’ from me ;— husband, 
|and sons, they’re gone—gone, this many a year. 
|—paice an’ comfort, house an’ land — they’re 
ee ae tae pin eral _ Sir con ahh Ge like the vast ocean, indistinct and shadowy. 
fadin’ too; the good Christhins may be more On an eminence in the plain below, were seen 
openhanded when they see that the widow that Some dark lofty masses of buildings, and be- 
begs a could pee-aty from them, is blind as | tween them and us confused lines of columns, 
|well as poor.’ * She’s frettin’ herself into the We descended the steep mountain sides to a 
grave from me, this way,’ said Mova, still Wa™ sulphureous spring, to which the drome- 





Addison’s Damascus and Palmyra. 
[Second notice : conclusion.]} 

In. Avpison bears testimony to their civility 
and fidelity, and speaks highly of the Arab 
character. They set out on the morning of 
October 25th, and on the 29th, at 9 p.m., the 
author says :— 

* Turning a projecting ridge of the moun- 
tain, we suddenly looked down upon the vast, 
‘wide, naked level of the great Syrian desert, 
the Barrai al Scham extending on every side 


way in the school, long ago, to get over a mis-| weeping ; * an’ there’s no use in my tellin’ her 
fort’n like that; and I'll bet you any thing | that God is good, and that he never shuts one 
but you'll see I don’t forget it this blessed|door on us, but he opens another. Mother, 
day ;’ and—(shudder, civilised reader!) —| I’m sthrong, an’ young, an’ able to do for you. 
Murty protruded nothing less than his long!‘ That child puts the vexation on me, Murty 
tongue, and with it began to sponge out the} Meehan,’ resumed the peevish, and therefore 


rivulet of alderberry ink. With much relish 
for the experiment, the admiral sedately looked 
on; and § That’s what we call swabbin’ decks, 
shipmit,’ he observed; ‘an’ the very thing to 
do afther shippin’ a sey, sure enough, barrin’ 
it’s a heavy sey intirely, an’ thin the word’s 
‘bale out,’ afore swabbin’. D’ye see me ?’ 
He paused, still evidently pleased with the 


dexterity of the operation, which Murty con- | 


tinued, with his winks and smiles of promised 
success. But Murty was not quite triumphant 
over this obstacle to his penmanship.” 

And so the Bit o’ Writin’ goes on, through 
much of such characteristic description. 

The portrait of a poor, old, and forlorn Irish 
woman may possess more than common interest 
at this time, when laws are framing for the 
relief of such distress : 

*¢ The old woman was seated in a far corner, 
brooding, as usual, over her troubles. They 
presented to her mind the one monotonous 
subject of bitter study and chagrin. She had 
heen comfortable—she was a pauper; happy, 
and she was miserable; the respected mistress 
of a plentiful home, and she did not now know 
how soon she must leave it, for ever, to die 
under a strange roof, or, perhaps, on the road. 
side. A plentiful home !—and now there was 
no butter in her dairy, no sides of bacon in her 
chimney, no brown loaf in her cupboard ; the 
small vessel full of inferior potatoes, which 
simmered on a low fire, and a scanty allowance 
of milk from the ill-nourished ‘ sthripper,’ pre- 
sented to her by Murty Meehan, were her only 
food. Seated on a very low stool, the tail of 
her tattered gown was turned over her head, 
and pinned partially round her face, as if to 
shut her up with her own melancholy; her 
knees were crippled up to her mouth —a fa- 
vourite position, as we have noticed among our 


| selfish, old woman ; ‘ just listen to the words 
| Of her mouth ; she goes on talkin’ o’ doin’ for 
me !—does she call givin’ me half a mayle o’ 
| ati +n? j 
| pee-aties doin’ for me? Is she able to put her 
hand again the rascal of a sheriff an’ his bailiffs, 
an’ shuv ’em from the dour? Will she stock 
i land, and till the land ? will she pay the 
black-hearted landlord his rent ? will she keep 
me in the house where I was born, as I used 
to be keptinid? I’m not to be undher this 
roof another week.’ * Mother, mother ! don’t 
be so cast down in yourself,’ comforted Murty, 
as Moya turned away, hopeless and pained, 
though not feeling offended, and weeping more 
than ever. ‘ Betther times is commin’.’ ‘ Bet- 
ther times! well, ay; I know that: the da 
I’m sent adhrift over that thrashold, the heart 
will burst in my body; an’ then there will be 
betther times—in the grave: betther times, 
becase I can’t call to mind there the times that 
are gone; ay, ay—I know it well, an’ I’m 
thankful to you for your comfort, Murty.’ 
* She’s sore afflicted,’ whispered Moya, coming 
back, and wishing by her remark to soften to 
Murty’s ear her mother’s bitter and hurtful 
words. ‘ Mother, you’ll want none o’ the 
grave's comforts yet a start, plaise God ; you’ll 
be livin’ undher the roof that covers you, an’ 
that you was born undher, this many a-day to 
come: an’ you’ll be livin’ undher it prosperous 
an’ happy.’ ‘ Did you stalk over here on your 
long legs, Murty Meehan, thinkin’ you had a 
witless woman, as well as a broken-hearted 
woman, to make your mock at? You have a 
house to cover you; don’t jibe them that’ll 
svon be houseless, an’ that onct had a home o’ 
plenty.’ ” 

We conclude wita a brief description of a 
brief Irish lover, 


** He soon got Sir Roger to accompany him 





daries and horses hastened with eagerness to 
slake their thirst. The dromedaries, we 
thought, would never have finished drinking ; 
it was the first water they had tasted for six 
and thirty hours, and the poor creatures seemed 
to enjoy it. We then crossed some sandy un- 
dulating ground, to the lofty buildings in front, 
eaving on our right a long range of white 
columns. We entered a vast citadel undera 
lofty tower, through a gloomy gateway, and 
found ourselves in the village of Tadmor, which 
occupies the ancient enclosure, formerly con- 
secrated to the Temple of the Sun. Through 
a narrow street of dilapidated mud houses, we 
were conducted into a large court, and received 
and accommodated by a finely dressed portly 
Arab lady, adorned with amber necklaces and 
| bracelets, and having her head surrounded with 
‘a band of gold coins strung together. She 
appeared about six feet high, very stout, and as 
istrong asa lion. We were shewn up a stalr- 
case to the mud terrace on the top of an earthen 
house, upon which opened the door of another 
loftier part of the mansion. We were allotted 
a square room with an earthen floor, a large 
mat, and a jar of water; and spreading down 
jour carpets and coverlids, we soon lost the 
remembrance of our fatigue in sleep.” 

Mr. Addison proceeds to describe the pro- 
digious ruins of this celebrated city, and refers 
to its foundation by Solomon, and destruction 
by Aurelian, after the defeats of its famous 
Queen Zenobia. We have to observe that his 
translations from the ancient authors* whom 
he quotes for this purpose, are very indiffer- 
ently done, and reflect no credit on the classic 
of the Inner Temple. ‘Thus :— 

“ An army of Palmyreneans, Syrians, and 
barbarians, to the number of 70,000, were 
opposed by 50,000 Egyptians; the Palmy- 
reneans got the day by many degrees, and hav- 
ing settled a garrison of 5000 men in the 
country, marched off. In the mean tme, 
Probus, the Roman prefect, came with his 
army and drove out the garrison. The Pal- 








* Trebellius Pollio, Zonaras, Vopiscus, Zosimus, & 
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myreneans rallied with fresh forces and at- 
tacked Probus, who not only got the better of 
them, but drove them quite out of Egypt. But 
as Probus lay on a mountain near Babylon, 
intercepting the enemy’s passage into Syria, 
Timagenes, who knew those parts well, went 
with 2000 men and got atop of the mountain, 


where he slaughtered the Egyptians by sur-4 


prise; and Probus, who was taken prisoner, 
kflled himself.” 

Respecting Palmyra itself, as it is impossible 
for us to enter into details of fallen temples and 
porticos, or of inscriptions long since expounded 
by Halley, we shall quote but a single passage 
which connects ancient with modern times, 
and another, the picture of a scene and a per- 
sonal sketch in this excursion. 

‘* The astonishment that takes hold of the 
mind, at the strange position of this magnifi- 
cent city, at one time the capital of the East, 
on the edge of the great desert, and surrounded 
for several days’ journey on all sides by naked 
solitary wilds, is removed by marking well the 
peculiarity of its geographical position. The 
great caravans coming to Europe, laden with 
the rich merchandise of India, would naturally 
come along the Persian gulf, through the south 
of Persia, to the Euphrates, the direct line; 
their object then would be, to strike across the 
great Syrian desert as early as possible, to 


reach the large markets and ports of Syria. | 


With more than 600 miles of desert without 
water between the mouth of the Euphrates 
and Syria, they would naturally be obliged to 
keep along the banks of that river, until the 
extent of desert country became diminished. 
They would then find the copious springs of 
Tadmor the nearest and most convenient to 
make for; and in their direct route from the 
north of India along the Euphrates. These 
springs would then immediately become most 
Important, and would naturally attract the at- 
tention of a wise prince like Solomon, who 
would ‘ fence them with strong walls.’ Here 
the caravans would rest and take in water, here 
would congregate the merchants from adjacent 
countries and Europe, and from hence the 
great caravan would be divided into numerous 
branches, to the north, south, and west. A 
large mart for the exchange of commodities 
would be established, and an important city 
would quickly arise. The choice of this spot 
by Solomon, we may naturally consider founded 
on a policy of enriching himself, by drawing 
the commerce of India through his dominions, 
from which commerce, probably, he derived the 
wealth for which he is so celebrated. In the 
chapter succeeding that in which Solomon is 
mentioned to have built Tadmor in the wilder- 
ness, we read that ‘ the weight of gold that 
came to Solomon in one year, was six hundred 
threescore and six talents of gold,’ v. 14. 
* Besides that he had of the merchantmen, and 
of the traffic of the spice-merchants, and of all 
the kings of Arabia, and of the governors of 
the country,’ v.15. It is curious that at this 
present moment the British government should 
examining the practicability of restoring this 
old line of communication with India by the 
Euphrates, by means of the expedition of two 
iron steam-vessels now on that river, under the 
command of Colonel Chesney. i“ 

“* At mid-day we went to the source of the 
hot sulphureous springs to the east of the ruins 
to bathe. A large stream of hot water issues 
from a grotto, clear as crystal ; you can pene- 
trate along this grotto for twenty or thirty 
yards, swimming in a delicious basin of hot 
water. At the upper end the passage is so 


as to render it difficult to proceed. On the 
rock there is an inscription in the unknown 
Palmyrene tongue. From the bath I crossed 
over the sands, amid the ruins of the ancient 
city, 

* Whose temples, palaces, a wondrous dream, 

That passes not away, for many a league, 

Illumine yet the desert, 
to the circular temple, which commands a fine 
view over the whole country. It was a strange 
and wild day,—the wind was every moment in- 
|creasing, and whirling the sand in eddying 
columns through the air, whilst dark threaten- 
ing clouds were collecting all along the moun- 
tain range on the outskirts of the desert. I 
spent some time sketching under the shelter of 
the little temple, when suddenly a hurricane of 
wind swept through the columns and filled the 
whole atmosphere with a dense fog of sand. 
One of my companions was tripped up by an 
Arab, and his head covered with a cloak, to 
protect him till the gust had passed. Every 
| object ten yards distant was suddenly shrouded 
|from view ; then came a sudden lull, and the 
sand was seen pouring down in showers. The 
long line of columns was scarcely again visible, 
| when a sudden flash of forked lightning darted 
| down amongst them, instantaneously followed 
| by a burst of thunder that made the tottering 
| walls tremble, and large warm drops of rain 
spattered on the stones. Again the wind swept 
by, now driving clouds of sand, now scattering 
them and opening an uninterrupted view 
across the desert, which was covered with a 
dark sombre leaden tint, reflecting back the 
gloomy colour of the dark thunder-clouds that 
hung above it. The forked lightning darted in 
every direction, and loud peals of thunder 
reverberated from different quarters at the 
same time. The rain poured in torrents and 
beat down the sand, and the whole scene was 
sublime. Taking advantage of the sudden 
cessation of the rain I ran towards Tadmor ; 





I unfolded my umbrella; at the sight of it the 
Arabs in the gateway shouted with astonish- 
ment, they collected round me, examined its 
construction, and, notwithstanding the rain, 
followed me to the house, calling in on every 
body to come and look at the Frangi; which 
they did, shouting Mashallah ! Elhem di lillah, 
* God be praised,’ &c. We had an awful night 
of it. The rain came down in one universal 
deluge of water, the whole place was flooded, 
the rain poured through the roof of our house, 
and happy was the man who had an umbrella 
to spread over him as he sat up in bed. Pots, 
pans, and kettles, were placed in every direction 
to catch the streams that poured from above ; 
and fortunately it moderated a little, or we 
should have been all drowned. The lightning 
was such as'I never before saw; flash followed 
after flash so instantaneously, that it was one 
continued blaze of light, in which the columns, 
the ruins, and the towers, backed by black 
clouds, presented a sublime appearance; and 
the view over the desert, as flash after flash 
gleamed over the wide solitary waste, was the 
strangest and wildest imaginable. The wind 
had died away ; the black clouds hung motion- 
less; and the peals of thunder followed one 
another in such quick succession, as to keep up 
one continued roll. Wet and miserable as we 
were, we could not but congratulate ourselves 
that this frightful tempest had not overtaken 
us in the desert. wi ” - ” 

“ Our sheikh is scarcely ever seen unac- 
companied by the black slave, who follows him 
about like his shadow. The Bedouins treat 





Contracted, and the air is so hot and suffocating, 


their slaves with great kindness, and it is con- 


just as I arrived at the gate, it recommenced. |. . 





sidered mean and unmanly to beat them. The 
Bedouins are kind to all created beings, to man 
and to beast. They live like brothers together, 
and I have never hitherto seen them use an 
angry gesture, or heard them utter a harsh ex- 
pression towards each other; they appear to be 
of a mild, cheerful disposition, possessing a 
softness of temper and good nature which make 
them pleasing companions. Our landlady has 
either a very pretty daughter or a very pretty 
maid, who brings us up fresh water every 
morning in an earthen jar: she is not afraid 
of her face being seen, or displeased at being 
complimented on her beauty. The inside of her 
eyelids is blackened with kohle; she has three 
or four bracelets on each arm,a polished iron 
or steel ring round each ancle, and some gold 
coins hang round her neck. She has marks 
stained across her fingers; the inside of her 
hands is stained red, and she has marks stained 
across her toes; she has a pair of wide loose 
cotton trousers, fastened round the hip with a 
twisted cord, which is concealed by a handker- 
chief girt round the loins; above the handker. 
chief is her * shintee,’ or vest, decorated with 
buttons, and peeping open at her bosom; she 
has a veil, consisting of a piece of unbleached 
cotton, which, when she meets the whole 
strength of our party, is drawn over her face 3 
but, if surprised by one at a time only, she is 
not so particular. She never wears shoes, a 
circumstance greatly adding to the beauty of 
her appearance, for most of the women have 
beautiful feet, and walk with the greatest 
grace. The blackening the inside of the eyelid 
gives a peculiar but rather attractive expres- 
sion to the eye. ‘he koble, or black material 
which they use for the purpose, is made, I am 
told, from burnt almond shells, and is laid on 
with a piece of smooth pointed wood. This 
painting of the eyes is another curious and in- 
teresting preservation of a very ancient custom : 
-+.. * ye have sent for men to come from far. 
..-and, lo, they came! for whom thou 
didst wash thyself, paintedst thine eyes, and 
deckedst thyself with ornaments,’ Ezekiel, 
xxiii. 40. .The village of Tadmor consists, al- 
together, of about a dozen or fifteen families, 
and there can be hardly more than twenty 
able-bodied males in the whole place ; this little 
community possesses a few herds of goats and 
dromedaries, which, together with the poultry, 
form the chief wealth of the villagers. These 
poor people are not, however, sufficiently ad- 
vanced in the desert to be without the reach of 
the Syrian government. They all pay a capi- 
tation tax to the Ibrahim Pasha. The portion 
of cultivated land on this spot is very small ; 
there are merely a few scanty gardens, which 
produce roots, vegetables, and a miserable sup- 
ply of corn. There are one or two palm-trees 
along the banks of the stream, and a few shrubs 
of the thorny acacia. The name Palmyra, 
given to this place, is supposed by some to have 
been derived from the word Palma, indicative 
of the number of palm-trees that grew here; 
but that name was given by the Greeks, and, 
although Palma signifies Palm-tree in the 
Latin, yet in the Greek tongue it has a very 
different signification. Palm-tree, in Greek, 
is expressed by the word OI-NIz. Neither does 
Tadmor signify Palm-tree in the Syrian lan- 
guage, nor in the Arabic; nor does T 
moura, as the place is called by Josephus, sig- 
nify palm-tree in the Hebrew. Neither do 
palms thrive in Syria, as the climate is too 
severe for them in the winter. Of all the 
contrasts of past magnificence with, present 
meanness, of the wealth and genius of by-gone 
times with the poverty and ignorance of the 
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present day, no more striking instance perhaps 
can be found than is presented in the present 
poor Arab village of Tadmor. You there see 
a few poverty stricken inhabitants living in 
square hovels of mud mixed with chopped | 
straw, roofed with earth, leaves, and dry sticks, 
congregated round the magnificent temple of 
the sun of yore, despoiled of its ornaments by | 
one of the haughtiest and most powerful of the) > oe seg Mi. Serorsonay 
Roman emperors, who came with his victorious | preface or advertisement, of the whole of the eo 
troops from the distant provinces of Gaul and cained in it having been given to the public before, in 
of Britain - rend asunder the dominion of “ have taben the trouble to compare the lives of Dante, 
which this spot in the midst of desert soli-| petrarch, Michael Angelo, and several others, in the two 
tudes had rendered itself the head.”’ publications, and have found them exactly alike in every 
Of the essay on the existing condition of particular; the woodcuts affixed at the beginning and 
Syria, we have only room to say, that the 


jend of each life in the ‘* Gallery” béing also dished up 
again in the ‘ Distinguished Men.” 

author represents it as almost ruinous, and far | 

gone in decline. 


eps this month by the Society for the Diffusion of 
seful Knowledge, and entitled *« Distinguished Men of 
Modern Times,” forming one of the ‘* Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge.” The Society published, a few years 
since, a ‘*Gallery of Portraits,” whale appeared in monthly 
numbers, the plates being accompanied by biographical 
notices. 

The «distinguished men” whose lives are given in the 
| above-mentioned volume were all illustrated in the ‘* Gal- 
lery of Portraits,” and their lives are merely a reprint of 
the biographies given with their portraits, 

Now, sir, is not this too bad? ‘The volume is set forth 


Let me urge upon you, sir, to use 


your influential 
in exposing this barefaced and most i i 


imposition. 





j lam, &c. T.HLS, 


| Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. C.: His- 








MISCELLANEOUS. } 

On Warming and Ventilating ; with Directions | 
for Making and Using the Thermometer 
Stove, or Self-Regulating Fire; and other 
New Apparatus. By Neil Arnott, M.D. 

' &c. Pp. 138. London, 1838. Longman' 
and Co. 

Wuen Dr. Arnott's apparatus and theory for 
warming and ventilation were the subject of, 
lecture at the Royal Institution (about two 
years ago, see Literary Gazette tor March, 
1836,) we gave an analysis of the exposition’ 
which sufficiently explained the subject. Since 
then, it has received some new lights; and 
other means for producing like effects, and 
other theories, have attracted a considerable 
degree of public attention. For indeed, it isa 
matter which, especially in this cold weather, 
comes home to every body’s breast, and ferms a 
very serious part in every calculation ofdomestic 
economy and comfort. Since the period men- 
tioned, Dr. Arnott has completed his experi- 
ments; and now frankly publishes his instruc- 
tions, that every person who desires it may 
freely employ his own tradesman, and have the 
stove manufactured for him without the in- 
terference of patent rights, or the addition of 
patent prices. This is very handsome, an 
worthy of the liberal profession of which the 
inventor is so distinguished a member. ‘l'o 
his book we refer for every possible informa- 
tion; and those who desire to have healthy 
heat, cheap heat, and heat for every kind of 
place, from closet to dome, or from passage to 
tunnel, will do well to consult it. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Distin-' 
guished Men of Modern Times, Vol. I. Ton-| 
don, 1838. Knight. 

Broerarmicat Sketches, and the first of four; ’ 

volumes dedicated to that object, the present, : 

very neatly got up, and contains about forty ARTS AND SCIENCES. | 
memoirs of individuals of all countries, from | SIRE RAE SSCS. 

Dante to Sir Walter Raleigh. We have poets,| Mn. Forstrr in the chair.—Specimens of a, 

painters, statesmen, reformers, martyrs, au-| Species of Crepis, new to the British Flora, were 

thors, philosophers, &c., such as Chaucer, ; exhibited by Dr. Bromfield, who discovered the | 

Wiclif, Raphael, Erasmus, Copernicus, Luther, | Plant in a wood near Yarmouth, in the Isle of | 

Cranmer, Loyola, Montaigne, Drake, Cer-| Wight, during the past summer. Mr. New-| 

vantes, Shakespeare, &e.: but it occurs to us, man exhibited specimens of the Noctua cubicu- | 

(and is confirmed by a correspondent) that we |/aris, in the larva state. This caterpillar has | 

have read all these biographies before. They lately been very destructive to wheat in the rick | 

are, in fact, a reprint of the memoirs published #t Ham Green, near Bristol; on housing the | 
by the society for diffusing knowledge of every | Wheat these caterpillars fell to the ground in | 
kind which it was profitable to publish, when | immense quantities, and it was found on ex- | 
they issued their Portrait Gallery at so low Tagen that the upper part of almost every | 
price as to injure Harding’s and Fisher's na-| "ain was eaten about a fourth of its length. | 


tory of Russia, Vol. III. Wondon, 1838. | 
- Longman and Co. 

THE hundredth volume of this series, which | 
contains, as must have been expected, excel- | 
lence, mediocrity, and inferiority. The pre-| 
sent volume concludes the Russian History, | 
from the reign of Catherine, and, consequently, | 
embraces a very important era. 

A Popular Law Dictionary, §c., §c. By} 
T. Edlyne Tomlins, Attorney and Solicitor. | 
Pp. 553. London, 1838. Longman and Co. | 

WE should suppose a very useful work, and | 
one which the general public will find to con- | 
vey more definite intelligence than any pre-| 
ceding publication of the kind. To explain the | 
technicalities of law phraseology, in a familiar | 
manner, was certainly a great desideratum; | 
and the information altogether is such as 
magistrates and other official authorities may 
refer to with great advantage. 

Thiers’ History of the French Revolution, Nos. 
18, 19, 20, 21. London, 1838. Bentley. 
Tuts publication goes on with great spirit. 
The embellishments are not only interesting in | 
themselves, but extraordinary productions of 
art to be found in so low-priced a work. 
Charlotte Corday, Orgies of the Gards des 
Corps, Lafayette, and the last interview of 
| the unfortunate Lonis with his family, are the 

appropriate ornaments of these Numbers. 

| Standard Novels, LXIV.—Japhet in Search 

of a Father. London, 1838. Bentley. 
Wuat we said of Peter Simple and Jacob 

Faithful, is equally applicable to this volume. 

One of Marryat’s best in such a shape, and at 

such a price, must be extremely popular, The 

embellishments by Cawse, are striking speci- | 
mens of the gay and the grave. | 

' 

| 


| 





pen | gun-barrel welding by hand is slow. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Frinay, 2d March. Mr. Carpmael, ‘ On the 
Manufacture of Welded Iron Tubing.’-— The 
present simple and efficient mode of manufacture 
was not in use prior to 1825; it has grown out 
of the demand for gas-pipes, which could not 
have been supplied by the old process of manual 
labour, but at a great cost. The application of 
gas, as means of lighting, became general soon 
after the war, when old gun-barrels were plef- 
tiful, which, screwed together, were laid down 
for gas conductors. The supply of gun-barrels 
soon ceased ; but the increasing demand gave 
employment again to the hand-weldeérs, who, 
for some time subsequent to 1815, had been re. 
duced to working on the roads. The process of 
A plate 
of iron, called a skelp, heated in an air-furnace, 
must be turned over until the edges overlap, 
and hammered together on a maundrel, or in- 
ternal core. This can be done only in short 
lengths ; and, even then, unless by great dex- 
terity in the workman, the maundrel sticks in, 
and the barrel or tube is spoiled. The nu. 
merous orders could not be executed by these 
means ; of which, also, the welders taking ad. 
vantage, wages, by piece-work, from 18s. to 20s. 
per diem were exacted. These causes induced 
the manufacturers to seek mechanical help. 
Circular bars of iron were drilled and drawn 
down, but the bore decreased in proportion to 
the elongation, which was found to be a de. 
cided objection to the process of drilling. 
Tubes, next, of six inches in length, after the 
overlapping stage before described, on maun- 
drels of four and five feet in length, were 
passed through rollers; they were also sub- 
jected to quick successive blows under the 
water-wheel hammer. In both cases, the 
maundrel censtantly stuck in; besides, they 
were seldom perfectly circular, which form is 
the great desideratum for gas-pipes. The next 
process, one which is now commonly used for 
gun-barrel welding, but with grooves not pa- 
rallel, was to pass the turned-over skelp, ona 
maundrel, through circular parallel grooves in 
rollers, which draw off the tube, the maundrel 
being held by a shield. A circular weld was 
seldom thus procured, in consequence of the 
lower portion of the groove, necessarily travel- 
ling at a slower rate than the upper, generating 
unequal pressure. This latter mode continued 
in use for some time, until, at length, in 1828, 
the following was adopted :—The skelp is bent 
as before, but not to overlap; the edges of the 
inner surface merely touching. In this form, 
in considerable lengths, it is heated in an air- 
furnace, nearly to the point of fusion; taken 
hold of by a chain attached toa steam-engine, 
and drawn through a pair of tongs, bell-shaped, 
the diameter of the bore being larger on one 
side of the tongs than the other. The outer 
edges of the skelp are brought together, and 
the whole tube is so uniformly compressed, as 
to form a perfectly cylindrical pipe, the inner 
surface of which, from the increased contiguity 
of the particles of the metal, acquires the hard- 
ness of enamel, which a file will not touch. So 
equal, also, is the pipe in all its parts, that, 
when cold, it may be bent into any shape, 
without cracking, and will bear a pressure of 
4000 or 50001bs. to the square inch. Thus, 
then, without the maundrel, which, instead of 
being, as formerly, supposed necessary, was the 


tional works; and —— But it is our duty| Read a paper, entitled ‘A Description of the\ only hindrance, without any internal support, 


to insert the letter to which we have alluded | Mosses, exclusive of the genera Leskea and 


Hypnum, collected in the journey of the late 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, deputation into Upper Assam, in the years | 
) March 1, 1939, | 1835-6," by Mr. Griffith, assistant surgeon in 

Sin,— Allow me to call your attention to a volume] the Madras medical service. 


on this subject. 


perfectly cylindrical tubes are manufactured. 
It will be seen that no part of the metal over- 
laps ; the join is called a butt join, that of the 
earlier processes being known as a lap jo! 
Many specimens of tubes, burst fur experiment, 
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were exhibited ; also some, the outer and inner | inhabited by Roman Catholics, under the spi-| flowing from the south. The horses were let 
surfaces of which had been shaved off in the} ritual guidance of a Khalifah, appointed by loose to graze in the meadow, but saddled to be 


lathe: no trace of the join could be discovered 
in either. Mr. Carpmael described the laying 
down gas-pipes, and the facility of adapting 
them to any locality, in consequence of their 
bending almost into any shape, without injury ; 
also the couplings, tools, &c. used by the gas- 
fitters. ena: 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

THE anniversary meeting of the Society was 
held on Friday the 16th ult. when, the follow- 
ing fellows were elected the officers and council 
for the ensuing year. 

President.—Rev. William Whewell. 

Vice-Presidents.—W. H. Fitton, M.P., C. Lyell, jun. 
Fsq., R. I. Murchison, Esy., and the Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick. 

Secretaries.—C. Darwin, and W. J. Hamilton, Esqs. 


the vicar-general in Baghdid. Like the Nes- 
torians, these last call themselves Kalddnis, 
which is, probably, a national, not a religious, 
designation. The new town of Dilman is of 
considerable extent, and is said to contain 
15,000 inhabitants. Like almost all the vil- 
lages in the district of Selmds, it is surrounded 
by gardens; the streets are clean, but the 
bazars are poor and ill supplied. Caravans are 
sent from Dilman to Van, Jiilamerik, Tiflis, 
and Erz-Ram. Continuing our journey, we 
were joined by four Kurd horsemen, who were 
directed to accompany me to Van, by their 
chief Yehyé Khan, to whose sister the present | 
King of Persia is married. The escort was 
well mounted on prancing Kird horses: this 
breed is usually small, but strong, active, and 





Foreign Secretary.—H. T. De la Beche, Esq. 

Treasurer.—John Taylor, Esq. 

Council.—-H. Boase, M.D., Rev. Professor Buckland, 
D.D., Viscount Cole, M.P., Professor Daubeny, M.D., 
Sir P.Grey Egerton, Bart. M.P., G. B. Greenough, Esq., 
L. Horner, Esq., R. Hutton, Esq., Sir C. Lemon, Bart., 
M.P., Marquess of Northampton, R. Owen, Esq., Sir 
Woodbine Parish, K.C.H., Professor Royle, M.-D., 
T. Weaver. Esq. 

After the usual reports had been read by the 
secretaries, the president announced, that the 
Wollaston medal, for the past year, had been 
awarded to Mr. Richard Owen; and, on pre- 
senting it to him, Mr. Whewell said :— I trust 
it will be @ satisfaction to you to receive this 
our testimony of the success with which you 
have cultivated that great science of compara- 
tive zoology to which you have devoted your 
powers. I trust it will add to your satisfaction 
to consider, that the subject which we more 
peculiarly wish to mark on this occasion, the 
study of fossil zoology, is one to which the 
resources of your science were applied, while 
the subject was yet new, by that great man, 
John Hunter, whose museum and whose re- 
putation are so worthily assigned to your care. 
I trust, also, that this medal, thus awarded to 
you at the outset, if I may so say, of an en- 
larged series of investigations, will convey to 
you the assurance, that in your progress in 
such researches you carry with you our strong 
Interest in your endeavours, and our high 
esteem of your powers and your objects, and 
will convince you that, in all your successes, you 
may reckon upon our most cordial sympathy 
in the pleasure which your discoveries give. 


Mr. Owen acknowledged the sense of the dis- | 


tinction conferred upon him. in appropriate 
terms. During the mornirig meeting, the 
president read that part of bh is address which 
contained an obituary of thos e members of the 
Society, deceased during the: past year, who 
have contributed most to the: advancement of 
geology, viz. Professor Turner, Mr. Colebrooke, 
Professor Farish, and Her vem Hoff. At the 
evening meeting he read the remainder of the 
address, containing a review of the communi- 
cations laid before the Society during the year. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SO*CIETY. 

\ (In continuation. ] 
AFTER Professor Baer’s pape r,-as reported in 
a last Gazette, was read ‘Nc stes on a Journey 
oan Tabriz, through Kur distin, via Van, 
ae Seert, and Erbil, to Suleimaniyeh,’ by 
Cal Shiel. July 15th , 1836.—We left 
*abriz, and, proceeding im a western direction, 
_— at the town of Dilimu in, situated in the 
ae fertile valley of Selmas, which is 
og ed by the Lake of Urumiyah, on the 
the Boag by the mountain s of Kurdistin on 
ig t. In this district, A rmenian Christians 
whol ty numerous, and exclusively occupy 

© villages; there are also some villages 


| hardy, and derived from the Arab stock. The! 
\chief of these Kards was dressed in the usual 
| gay costume of the better class of his country-, 
|mmens short yellow boots, large cloth trousers, 
| two or three jackets of striped cotton, a mantle, 
jand an enormous turban of striped red and 
white silk and cotton, or of handkerchiefs of a 
| variety of colours. Their arms are, a lance 
icarried on the shoulder, and a large pair of 
|pistols in the girdle. The Kurds are said to 
| excel the Persians in courage and in horseman- 
| ship; but the fusil of the latter gives a great ad- 
| vantage, for however prodigal a Kurd may be 
‘in exposing his own person, his anxiety for the 
.safety of his steed, rarely allows him to en- 
}counter the Parthian wartare of the natives of 
| Persia with success. Our course was westerly, 
jand we shortly entered the hills of Kurdistan ; 
|they were small, but of curious shapes, as 
| crowns, pyramids, &c. We then ascended the 
jbanks of a small stream which runs under 
| Dilman, and at 9 p.m. the Kurds informed us 
that we were close to a small deserted Kurd 
hamlet, and that there was noother habitation for 
five farsakhs: here we halted for three hours. 
| After a tedious march of ninehours, ina N.N.W. 
|direction, and various ascents and descents 
,among hills, we arrived at the district and 
| village of Kotir, which are attached to the 
governorship of Khoi in Persia. Overlooking 


ready at a moment’s notice. This is the most 

unsafe part of the road between Khoi and Van, 

from the vicinity of the tribe of Khan Mah- 

miid, which has taken possession of this meadow. 

July 21.—We arrived at Van. The scenery 

here is the most beautiful I have-seen in Asia : 

the town is situated in a large plain, said to 
be forty-three miles in circuit, studded with 

villages and gardens. ‘The imposing mountains 
of Warak, Sipain, and Erdoz, are in full view, 

bounding the plain ; while to the west lies the 
beautiful lake of Van, distant a mile and a half. 
The rock of Van is a most striking object. It 
is shaped somewhat like a camel’s back, rising 
in the centre, and falling at both ends. The 
ridge is about 600 yards long, divided into three 
parts, each of which is about 200 yards in length. 
The rock stands alone, without any other hills 
in the vicinity, andis, therefore, more remarkable 
in appearance. The town is situated under the 
southern face of the rock, and is enclosed with 
a wall of mud and stone, with large round and 
small square bastions, protected, though not on 
all sides, byaditch. The population, including 
the suburbs, is said to consist of 12,000 people, 
of whom 2000 are Armenians. The other 
inhabitants of the town are chiefly Turks: the 
Kurds are few. As is usual in Turkey, the 
little trade the town possesses is in the hands of 
the Armenians. It contains two large churches, 
four large mosques, two baths, and two caravan- 
serais. ‘The houses are built of mud and bricks ; 
and, contrary to the practice of Persia, where 
nothing but a gloomy wall meets the eye, every 
dwelling has latticed windows, and many have 
wooden rooms at the top, overhanging the 
street, where the Osmanlis sit and smoke. 
Over every door the words “ Allahu Akbar,” 
God is great, are inscribed. The bazars are 
few, and chiefly inhabited by Armenian mercers 
and weavers. The manufactures are coarse 
cotton chintzes, worn by the Kurds and 
|Turks. Cotton and corn are imported from 
|Persia. Van, from its strength and favourable 
|position, was probably a place of importance. 
After the reading was finished, a spirited dis- 
lcussion arose on the subject of M. Baer’s com- 


this village, is a tolerable mud-fort on a mound, | munication on the frozen soil of Siberia, in 
jyet it was plundered in October 1835, and| which the chairman, Capt. Back, Mr. Mure 
|held possession of during a month, till all the | chison, Mr. De La Beche, and Mr. Ainsworth, 
grain was carried off by a branch of the tribe|took a part. The general impression seemed 
\of Hekkdri, nominally under the Pashdlic of to be, that Mr. Schargin’s experiments at 
| Van. We were well received at the village,| Yakuzk, had not been made with that degree 
| which is chiefly inhabited by Armenians ; the|of accuracy that would warrant the conclusion, 
‘chief was extremely civil, and supplied us that the frost ever penetrated to the depth of 
'with the best house, which belonged to an| 350 feet from the surface; and, indeed, that 
| Armenian. A more unclean place I have|his observation seemed to bear out the opinion: 
|seldom seen than his dwelling, which brought expressed by M.M. Von Buch, Arago, and 
|strongly to my recollection the habits of my/| others, both on the Continent and in our own 
|dirty old acquaintances in Tibet; ‘* the dingy | country, that the temperature increases in pro- 
denizens are reared in dirt”’ most conspicuously. | portion to the depth from the surface of the 
| Every body was filthy and in rags ; but their | earth. Captain Back mentioned that, in his 
poverty was more apparent than real, for the| experience in the cold regions in North Ame- 
jhouse we lodged in was crowded, like the/|rica, even in the midst of summer, he was not 
igenerality of the other honses, with cows, | aware that the ground was ever thawed to a 
buffaloes, calves, &c. The houses were not | greater depth than from 34 to 4 feet below the 
much higher than four feet outside, but as! surface; but to what depth the frost penetrated 
there was a considerable descent at the entrance, lhe could not say. 

the height was much greater within. July - 
20th. — We left Kottr, and crossed to the left} MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY, 

‘bank of the Kotir Chai, which flows with a! Fen. 28th. Earl Stanhope, president, in the 
very rapid stream. We then entered a wide chair.— A paper was read by Edwin Saunders, 
‘defile, named Bélanjik, twelve or fourteen miles Esq., one of the secretaries, ‘ On the Employ- 
in length, with the above stream flowing, ment of Creosote as an Odontalgic Remedy.’ 
\through it. Our general course was west; and After giving a brief account of the drug, its 
about the fifteenth mile, we entered an im-| discovery, qualities, and the various diseases in 
| mense meadow, and halted at the ruined village! which it has been found beneficial, the author 
of Malla Hasan, on the bank of a small stream) proceeded to distinguish toothach into two or 
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three distinct species, each requiring different! disposed in loose ears, are at considerable dis- 


treatment. In only one of these was the creo- 
sote useful, viz. that which arises from ex- 
posure of the internal membrane, or nerve, 
which may be termed the acute form of tooth- 
ach. ‘The rheumatic form of toothach, in 
which pain is experienced over the whole side 
of the face, in neighbouring teeth, the ear, 
temples, &c. is not susceptible of relief from it ; 
at least in its undiluted state. The cotton, 
or wool, which serves as the vehicle for its 
introduction, should be small, and care should 
be taken to prevent any portion of the drug 
from falling upon the gums and lips. The 
oil of burnt paper, an old and popular remedy 
for toothach, was supposed by the author to 
owe its virtue to the creosote, which it contains. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue following is another note from the paper 
of Mr. Thompson (V.P. Nat. Hist. Soc. Bel- 
fast), ‘On the Birds new to Ireland :’ it re. 
lates to Procellaria puffinus of Linn. (Cine- 
reous Shearwater). Of this species, one indi. 
vidual only has yet been recorded with cer- 
tainty as British. The author now notices a 
second specimen, respecting which, Mr. Robert 
Davis, jun., of Clonmel, favoured him with 
these particulars. It was taken in August by 
a boy who saw it scrambling towards a hole at 
the base of a cliff near Dungarvon. The spe- 
cimen was sent to Mr. Thompson alive, and 
apparently in good health; but it would not eat 
any thing, and died after having been in 
his possession about a fortnight. It had an 
extremely rank fishy or oily smell at all times, 
but the writer never saw any appearance of oil 
being discharged from its mouth or nostrils. 
It seemed unable to walk, but scrambled 
along with its breast about an inch from 
the ground. Although its wings were perfect 
and uninjured, it made no attempt to fly ; but, 
if let fall from a height, dropped heavily to the 

ound. It shewed an inclination to climb, 

aving several times mounted up the handle of 
a long spade that rested against the wall of the 
yard in which it was kept. It did not ramble 
about, nor care much for water; but, when 
put into a large tub, very dexterously pulled 
itself up by the hooked bill, until the claws got 
upon the edge. When handled, it bit severely. 
The specimen accords well with Temminck’s 
description of the adult bird. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Fripay, 2d March. John Reynolds, Esq. in 
the chair.—Previously to the chair being taken, 
Mr. Cooper, curator, commenced a course of 
lectures on Practical Botany, to be continued 
for one hour every evening meeting at seven 
o’clock. After the ordinary business, a paper 
by W. H. White, Esq. was read, ‘On a New 
Species of Epilobium, nearly allied to Epilobium 
angustissimumand rosemarinifolium.’ Amongst 


a number of packages of seeds sent by Dr. 


Fischer from the botanical garden, St. Peters- 
burg, to the botanical garden at Louvain, one 
was marked Epilobium without any specific 
name, and with the indication, new species. 
To its culture much attention was paid. From 
a minute observance of its developements, 
and every research made into its characters, 
Mr. Denkelaar, chief gardener at Louvain, 
States, that this species has never been de- 
scribed or cultivated elsewhere. The following 
specific denomination has been given to it. 
* The plant has a straight stem, much branch- 
ed; branches diffused and silky; furnished 
with leaves alternate; lanceolated; acumi- 
nated, and of a silky whiteness. Its flowers, 





tances, solitary, and of a pale rose colour. 
Stigma quadrified and rather bent; the pod of 
the same length as the peduncle.” This de- 
scription sufficiently indicates that the species 
in question belongs to a generic group, de- 
signated by Decandolle, in his ‘* Prodrome,” 
by the name of Chameuerion, consequently to 
the same series in which is placed the Epilobium 
angustissimum (Curtis). ‘This latter with the 
E. rosemarinifolium were described. In com- 
paring the character of the newly described 
Epilobium with these two, it should be placed 
intermediate, and allied to both species. It is 
proposed to name it by the qualification ca- 
nescens, which may give a suitable idea of its 
habitat. The paper concluded with a technical 
recapitulation of the characteristic traits of the 
three plants and scientific deductions. 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturpay, March 3d. — Read, by Mr. Stur- 
geon, the third of his series (for first and second, 
see former Gazettes). This paper was prin- 
cipally devoted to the identity of electricity 
and magnetism. The theory of Ampire was 
considered, by Mr. Sturgeon, as not sus- 
tained by facts. The most striking instances 
of analogy were collected, arranged, and illus- 
trated, and some of the phenomena, in which 
they obviously disagree, were pointed out. The 
phenomena which have been looked upon as 
bearing the most rigid analogy in electrics and 
magnetics, are their respective attractions and 
repulsions. ‘They disagree in circumstances of 
insulation. In steel bars magnetism is perma- 
nent ; no permanency in the electric condition 
of bodies. It only occurs in electrics when they 
are separated from each other; in magnetics 
itis quite otherwise. The next analogy con- 
sidered, was the magnetic power exhibited by 
electric currents. But by rigid comparison, 
Mr. Sturgeon stated, identity could not be 
recognised. Further, in electricity there are 
two distinct classes of phenomena, statical and 
dynamical. But in magnetism no action is 
known which can properly be called dyna- 
mical, the whole sphere of action being per. 
fectly stationary. The electro theory of the 
earth appears highly probable, because we 
know that electric currents give direction to a 
magnetic needle. But this fact has nothing to 
do with the permanent magnetism of steel, 
which is said to be due to electric currents ; the 
nature of which, their sources and motion, 
were examined in support of this assertion. 
The reasoning by experiment cannot be clearly 
conveyed by a short notice. Mr. Sturgeon 
suggested that the Electrical Society should 
adopt some uniform intelligent system of electri- 
cal nomenclature. On the table were laid, for 
distribution amongst the members, Nos. 1 
and 2 of the ** Transactions :”’ the first, con- 
taining the rules and regulations of the Society, 
and the address delivered by Mr. Sturgeon, on 
the 7th of August, 1837; the second papers, 
by T. Pollock and A. Crosse, Esq., with litho- 
graphed illustrations, on the action of the vol- 
taic battery, explained by the theory of vi- 
bration; also, answers to objections to the 
theory, and a description of the experiments 
made by Mr. Crosse, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing crystals, in the process of which experi- 
ments certain insects constantly made their 
appearance. Free reports of these valuable and 
interesting papers have appeared in our co- 
lumns. We congratulate the Society on the 
publication of their first ‘* Transactions,” and 
on the care and attention displayed in their 
compilation. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CamBripDGE, 26th February.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— sl 

Doctor in Divinity.—Lord John Thynne, St. John's 
College. 

Master of Arts.—Rev. J. J. Reynolds, Queen's College, 

Licentiate in Physic.—J. A. Power, Clare Hail. 

Bachelors of Arts. —H. Pratt, J. M. Wilkins, W. Pol. 
lard, J. Edieston, G. Waring, W. D. Christie, J. P. Wilde, 
C. J. Pearson, Trinity College; J. Paley, St. Peters 
College; R. Knipe, Clare Hall; J. Garvey, Corpus Christi 
College; C. cA Queen’s College; J. W. St. Quintin, 
P. B. Brodie, H. Bate, Emmanuel College. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Amyor in the chair.—Mr. Green exhi- 
bited a drawing of a chimney-piece, in his 
house, at Pavenham Bury, in tke county of 
Bedford, erected about the year 1600.— The 
Rev. J. Buller communicated an account, ac. 
companied by plans and drawings, of some 
Druidical remains at Kinijack Down, in the 
parish of St. Just, Cornwall; part of which 
being read, the remainder was postponed. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Fesruary 22d. Mr. Hallam in the chair. 
The Foreign Secretary read a memoir, trans. 
lated by himself, from the German of Professor 
Forckhammer. This memoir comprised, 1. A 
description of the Kopaic plain or lake, with its 
curious subterraneous channels, through which 
the waters escape, when raised by rains and the 
melting of the snow on the mountains. 2. Re. 
marks on the great antiquity of the artificial 
means used to facilitate the passage of the 
waters through their shafts or entrances, called 
katabothra, and their kephalasia, or exits. And, 
3. Suggestions respecting the feasibility of re- 
covering the plain for the purposes of agricul- 
ture. The foreign secretary likewise read a 
memoir on the position of the Demus Aphidna, 
in Attica, in a letter to Colonel Leake, by 
George Finlay, Esq., enlarged from a memoir 
read before the Society in November 1836, of 
which an account appeared, at, the time, in the 
Literary Gazette. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Royal Geographical, 9 p.m. ; Medical, 8 P.™.; 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Zoological, 84 p.m. ; Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 
(Dr. ‘Truman on Respiration); Royal Medical and Chi- 
rurgical, 84 P.m.; Institute of Civil Engineers, 8 P.M.; 
Meteorological ; Architectural Society, 8 p.m. , 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 74 p.m. 3; Medico-Botanical, 
83 p.M.3 Literary Fund, 2 p.m. for the election of officers, 
&c.; Club, 54 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royai Society, 84 P.M. ; Antiquaries, 8 P.M 
Statistical (Anniversary), 3 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m. ; Botanical, 8 P.M. 

Saturday. — Royal Asiatic,* 2 p..,; Harveian, 8 P.M. ; 
Westminster Medical, 8 p.at.; Electrical, 7 P.M. 


PINE ARTS. 
THE LOUVRE. 
THE NEW MUSEUMS AND GALLERY OF 
SPANISH PAINTINGS. 

THE crown was in possession of a considerable 
number of fine paintings, which had not been 
thought worthy of a place in the Long Gallery. 
There was also in the Louvre an immense col- 
lection of drawings by the great masters of 
nearly every school, preserved only in portfolios, 
where they were unknown and undisturbed ; 
and within the last two or three years, the events 
of the melancholy civil war that desolates one 
of the finest countries of Europe, have thrown 
into the king’s hands a collection of paintings 
of every school in Spain, which is unrivalled 0 
extent, and perhaps in quality. All these ci- 
cumstances tended to favour his majesty’s 00 
ble idea of exhibiting all these treasures of art 

* Our report of the proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 
is postponed until next week. 
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to the nation; and, by dint‘of great exertion 
on the part of the persons employed, the 
Louvre is at length thrown open to all the world, 
and presents a series of collections of which 
France, and indeed any country, may most 
justly be proud. All the western and eastern 
sides of the first floor of the Louvre, with half 
the nothern and half the southern, have been 
added to the collection already existing, and 
filled with productions peculiar to themselves. 
The approach to these new museums may be 
made by either of the vestibules under the 
great central gateways in the eastern or west- 
em fronts;—and we shall mount by the 
right-hand staircase of the former, as leading 
to what is most interesting, the great Spanish 
collection, after traversing a gallery on the 
ground-floor filled with admirable casts of 
antique statues. At the head of this staircase 
opeus the first of the five saloons which are 
devoted to the Spanish school. It contains 
a miscellaneous collection, including specimens, 
though not the best, of nearly all the great 
masters in the gallery; including Murillo, Mo- 
rales, Zurbaran, and Ribera. Cano, Herrera, 
Leal, and Gamez, with one or two Italian 
artists, have also pictures in this room. The 
next saloon, which is a very large one, may be 
called that of Murillo, the splendid canvasses of 
that master striking the eye on every side. 
Among them is the “ Conception,” the beautiful 
simplicity of design and exquisite colouring ap- 
parent in which, cannot but call forth the ad- 
miration of every lover of the fine arts; and 
the‘ St. Joseph with the Infant Jesus,” also 
one of the best among so many that are most 
excellent. There are altogether thirty-nine pic- 
tures by Murillo in the collection. The next sa- 
loon which we come into is rich in works, prin- 
cipally portraits, by Diego Velasquez; among 
which, those of Philip IV. and his queens, of 
the Duke d’Olivares, and of an inquisitor, are 
particularly distinguished for their individuality 
and their great merit. This noble painter is 
represented by nineteen pictures in these 
rooms. The fourth room is an immense sa- 
loon or hall, occupying the pavilion above the 
gateway, in which Zurbaran’s works predomi- 
nate over the rest, and present a crowd of 
salnts, monks, and martyrs, all of the highest 
interest. There are in thegallery eighty-one pro- 
ductions of this master, whose versatile genius 
unites, in many respects, the excellences of all 
his brethren. “His female saints are nearly all 
evidently portraits of great, if not royal ladies. 
In the fifth room are developed all the science, 
the startling conceptions, and the extraordi. 
nary ideas, of Ribera, commonly known in 
France and England by the name of Espag- 
noletto. The chefs-d'’euvre of this master, or 
at least of his twenty-six works with which 
the gallery is enriched, are the ‘¢ Martyrdom 
of St. Bartholomew,” and ‘ Cato tearing 
out his own entrails,” two of the most terrible 
Compositions that ever were placed on canvass. 
The works of Goya, of the end of the last 
century, are highly pleasing; and, besides the 
hames already mentioned, those of Theotoco- 
puli, called El Greco, Valdez, Perez, Pantoja de 
la Cruz, Pacheco, the Herreras, Gomez, Cano, 
Coello, &e., will point out the most remarkable 
productions of the various schools of Spain. 
One of the great excellences of this collection 
of 446 pictures is, that there is nothing mean or 
trivial in it—every thing is good; the greater 
humber of paintings are of the highest order of 
merit, aud rank among some of the noblest 
achievements of the art. The writer thinks 
that the exhibition of this gallery is calculated 
‘0 make a most important change in the modern 


school of France; and that the study of the 
Spanish masters will give to the young artists 
of the day that sober dignity of composition, 
and that strength of light and shade, in which 
they are still deficient. Baron Taylor has, it 
seems, been employed by the king to acquire 
these treasures in every part of Spain, and it is 
stated that his mission has not been an easy 
one. After leaving the Spanish saloons, the 
visitor will enter two historic rooms, which 
are preserved intact, with a degree of faded 
magnificence that adds to the interest they 
cannot but inspire. One is the bed-room 
of Henry IV., where the alcove for the bed 
still remains, and under which the dead body 
of the monarch was placed immediately after 
his assassination ; the other is the bed-chamber 
of Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV., 
and both bear the initials of their former 
owners, richly carved on their oaken panels. 
These rooms and the Spanish Gallery oc- 
cupy the whole of the first floor on the eastern 
side of the Louvre. The eastern extremity of 
the double suite of rooms that runs along the 
first floor of the southern side to the grand 
Salle des Gardes, or des Sept Cheminées, as it 
is sometimes called, contains the Greek and 
Egyptian museums, and several series of pic- 
tures of the French schools. The catalogue of 
this part of the general collection is not yet 
published. The rooms towards the eastern end 
contain some excellent pictures ,by various 
masters. The middle room is occupied by some 
valuable specimens of furniture, civil and ec- 
clesiastical, of the middle ages, the principal 
object among which is a fine piece of ivory- 
work, that served as an altar screen, and re- 
presents the richly sculptured fagade of a church 
of the thirteenth century. Beyond this room, 
to the west, four rooms succeed each other,— 
containing, in the two first, some choice speci- 
mens of Poussin, Guérin, Fréminet, Desportes, 
&c.; in the two last, the well-known series of 
the Founding of the Order of the Chartreux, by 
Lesueur, and the Ports of France, by Joseph 
Vernet. Other rooms, &c., are mentioned, 
and then the Museum of Drawings. Here, in 
several ample saloons, are placed, in a most 
commodious manner, upwards of 1200 original 
drawings, by all the great masters of ancient and 
modern art, whether of Italy, Germany, France, 
or Spain. These are all exhibited in glazed 
frames, besides an immense collection of similar 
drawings preserved in folio volumes placed 
around the room in cases, which are not ex- 
hibited to the public. It can boast of twenty- 
two by Raphael, nine by Titian, five by Tin- 
toretto, four by Paul Veronese, nine by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and two by Michael Angelo, 
of the Italian schgol. Of Germany, eight by 
Albert Durer, three by Vandyke, one by 
Holbein, two by Rembrandt, six by Rubens, 
one of which is of exquisite beauty, and two by 
Teniers. The French school presents ten by 
Claude Lorraine,twenty-four by Poussin, twenty 
by Lebrun, three by Lesueur, and three by 
Puget. This museum adjoins and opens into 
the Marine Museum, and stands over the hardly 
less interesting gallery of the sculptors of 
France, from the time of Francis I. upwards, to 
which have been lately added two splendid 
models of the tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
with other casts from Spanish sculptors.— 
[Abridged from a paper written for Galignani’s 
Messenger.—Ed. L. G.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Shakespeare Gallery. Parts I. and II. 
Sma. t copies of the plates in Boydell’s Shakes- 





peare gallery. 





SKETCHES. 
WEATHER WIsDoM: Past week. 
Morrison, , Actual Facts. 
3d. Nil Very fine. 
A ‘ 
4th. { li and showers ioe: bain &wind Wet & calm. 
sibly thunder) ---- 


Fine spring weather 
Sth. therm, rising --- 


( Fine, with 
? > Changeable slight show- 
Liem 
Shower, and 
last 18 hours 
very fineand 
— - 
. . . Clear, co 
Keen and high winds {,, . 
th. ONT ES Changeable 4 a very slight 
7 from N, & N.E.* \ 8 { phe & 
8th. Nil Idem Fine. 
9th, Stillwindy and cool* Rain Cold & fine. 
We would undertake to guess any how, and 
be as often correct. It would be a good thing 
for every gentleman to become his own prophet, 
and put down the daily weather for a month in 
advance ; thereby saving his eighteenpence for 
Murphy’s Almanac: Encore! ‘* The Full 
Moon more temperate, with occasional showers 
—changeable. High (northerly) winds about 
the 14th, and unsettled weather, as there is a 
conjunction of Herschel, Venus, and Mercury 
—falling weather—hail showers. The 15th 
and 16th still denote high winds and keen air, 
with showers of sleet and snow.” — Morrison. 
“ Saturday, 10th, rain and wind; 11th, 


Hail and 
6th. showers 


changeable ; 12th, rain; 13th, rain and wind ; 
14th, fair; 15th, changeable ; and 16th, fair.” 
— Murphy. 








DRAMA. 

Drury Lane. — On Saturday, Mr. Kean ap- 
peared in the character of Sir Giles Overreach. 
The part is a violent one; drawn with all the 
force of the ancient dramatist, and none of the 
shading which modern manners and feelings 
render necessary to natural portraiture. Even 
in reading it offends the sense; in aetion it is 
sound and fury of the most revolting order. 
When the elder Kean played it, he got great 
applause from the theatrical partisanship of the 
day by tearing the passion of the ambitious 
usurer and tyrant to tatters; and it seems as 
if his mantle had, on this occasion, fallen upon 
the shoulders of his son. With less of dis- 
crimination in the earlier acts, but with no less 
exaggeration in the fifth, he won the same sort 
of applause from the same sort of audience. 
If they were the public, the public is a most 
indiscriminating, tasteless, and stupid judge of 
the drama; for neither play nor player were 
worthy of a single plaudit, except such as gal- 
leries always give to rant, and stamping, and 
vociferation. We are sorry to speak thus 
plainly even of a decided failure in this in- 
stance; but we would deceive our readers were 
we to take a middle course. Of Mr. Kean’s 
Hamlet we gave a kindly opinion, because, 
though not first-rate, and marked by many 
faults, it exhibited a considerable proportion of 
propriety and merit. Of his Richard we said 
little, because, though we deemed it a very 
inferior performance, for an actor set forward 
to be tried by the highest standard in his art, 
we desired not to adopt such a course as would 
rank us either with the critics of the ‘* Times,” 
who, at all hazards of truth and judgment, 
uphold the interests of Drury Lane Theatre, 
or with the critics of those journals who have 
indiscreetly enough run down every thing at 
this house for the sake of upholding its rival. 
Now, we have as strenuously as the warmest 
done our endeavour to direct the public at- 
tention to the noble effort of Macready to 
redeem our national stage, and save our na- 
tional theatre: but we could neither, partially, 





* Brought by a square of Saturn and Mercury. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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music. Madame Sala and Miss Smith also 
contributed a fair share to the general har- 


for that reason, praise what was poor in his 
productions, nor censure what was really good 
elsewhere. We felt, as every lover of the}mony: the former lady in acting, as well as 
drama must feel, that he was entitled to gene-| in singing. Mr. Braham was in excellent voice ; 
ral support; and we wondered at the apathy | and although he sung but little, that little was 
or hostility shewn towards him by the daily conspicuous. One song, ‘‘ Rising before me,”’ 
press. If the press had not been, by custom, | the music taken from the overture (which, by 
as degraded as the theatres, this could not have the way, is very beautiful, though not new 
happened ; but the tampering and cajoling of | here, having been one of the favourite over- 
years had made the majority of periodical; tures of the season at the Opera Buffa, and 
critics so callous to the assurances of managers, | elsewhere), he gave with true spirit. Mr. 
that they utterly disregarded, or considered as | Burnett, also, had some pretty music intrusted 
another common ruse, this chivalrous attempt|to him, but, being very imperfect in his 
to resuscitate the glories of English dramatic) part, we could scarcely judge of its effect. 
literature, and the decencies of the theatrical) Mr. J. Webster chimed in occasionally ; and, 
profession. Macready deserved better from | though not possessing much voice, was en- 
their hands as the guides of opinion; but he} cored in a delightful and clever trio with Miss 
has fortunately outlived their neglect and cen-| Smith and Miss Rainsforth. A scene of stage, 
sures, and by sheer merit achieved that high | pit, and orchestra, on the stage, created great 
position which, we trust, will reward his risks | laughter. Mr. Braham announced the opera 
and labours in an honourable cause. ‘This is, | for repetition amidst much and most deserved 
perhaps, digressive ; but the present state of | applause. The arrangement of the whole re- 
our theatres demands some exposition, that) flects great credit on the taste and skill of Mr. 


on the strange conflicting statements which | nights are, as might be expected, of a high 
perplex them in the anomalous notices of the| order. Mr. Caufield is a great addition to 
stage. Of this very play, on Monday the} them. 

** Times” averred that Mr. Kean’s Sir Giles was| The Lady of Lyons (Saunders and Otley), a 
the finest piece of acting ever seen; whilst the| Play in Five Acts, by the Author of ‘* Eugene 
“€ Morning Chronicle” and the “* Morning Post” | Aram,” ‘* Rienzi,’’ &c. &c., is now before us 
declared it to be contemptible: and the latter, |in print. From the time that has elapsed since 
in particular, to sustain its verdict, quoted | its production on the stage, and its consequent 
passages, and commented on their mode of| familiarity to the public, we shall not go be- 
delivery, which proved that the writer was,| yond our notices of its acted merits, except to 
at least, not ill acquainted either with dra-|say a few words on points which have been 
matic literature or its embodied representa-| raised about it in the journals. The author 


kingdom, is of itself a scene of such splendour, 
that all who can, ought to see it. The in. 
terior of the house has been very tastefully 
decorated. 





VARIETIES. 

The Human Brain. —The weight of the 
brain of an European adult, of the male sex, 
varies from 3lbs. 202. (Troy) to dibs. 602. That 
of men, of very distinguished talents, fre. 
quently passes that average. For instance, 
the brain of Cuvier weighed 4lbs. lloz. 4drs, 
30grs.; that of Dupuytren, the celebrated sur- 
geon, dibs. 1007. On the contrary, the brain 
of idiots is below that average. The brain 
of two crétins weighed —the one Ilb. 9oz., 
the other Ilb. lloz. The brain of women 
is lighter than that of men. It varies from 
2lbs. 80z. to 3lbs. lloz. The average dif. 
ference is, at least, from 4 to 80z.; and this 
difference is perceptible in infants from the 
moment of their birth. The brain arrives, 





people may really know what reliance to place|Stansbury.—'The concerts here on the Lent | #bout the seventh or eighth year, at its complete 


developement. It is probable, although it has 
not been absolutely demonstrated, that the 
brain diminishes in weight and in size ata 
very advanced age; and that thence may be 
easily explained the weakening of the faculties 
by which age is generally accompanied. It 
cannot be denied that there is an intimate rela- 
tion between the absolute weight of the brain, 
and the developement of intellect and the men. 
tal functions. — Bibliotheque Universelle de 
Généve. 





Hanover Square Rooms: Quartet Concerts, 


tion. We agree with the latter; and must! has been charged with democratic, republican, |—The second concert took place on Thursday 
confess, that pauses equal to syncope depres-| and (we believe) Jacobin propagandism, in this }evening. The choice of music was good, and 
sions of the voice from the height of its com-! play. There is not only not a syllable in it|the execution faultless. Mozart’s trio in E 
pass to an inaudible whisper, transitions from | which is not perfectly suited to the characters, |major, was a great treat; also Mr. J. Parry's 
Mr. Cipriani Potter 


the utmost passion to the lowest familiarity, | but not a syllable which can be tortured into |‘* Maid of the Ganges.” 
and érajets of the boards at the rate of seven! the imputed offence. An explanatory and/is one of the most agreeable piano-fortists we 
miles an hour, are not, in our humble opinion, | graceful preface sets this matter in a clear! know. 


the excellences of acting. The only performer) light, and explains others much to the honour 


in this play who merits a word of commenda-! of the author and of the manager of Covent 
tion - Dowton’s Greedy was not quite the| Garden theatre. They relate to circumstances 
thing) was Mr. Compton, whose Marall seem-| which only want, we will not say imitation, 
ed to us to be very near what Massinger had | but like conduct, to re-establish the British 
designed, and what a clever actor of our time} stage upon its surest and noblest foundations. 
could delineate. The play itself is an excellent acting, and ex- 

Adelphi.—Mr. Yates has got up a charming) cellently acted play. Depending on domestic 
series of musical entertainments here on Wed-| interest, and taking the range of melo-drama 
nesdays and Fridays. Miss Shirreff, Miss A. | as far as the unities are concerned, the feeling 
Taylor, Miss Shaw, Manvers, Leffler, and/and poetry of the author have been so com- 


Wilson (the latter promised), form an attrac- 
tive combination for a theatre hitherto almost 
unknown to music. 

St. James’s.—On Monday, The Ambassadress, 
with Auber’s music, was produced here with 
entire success. The plot is lively and amusing, 
letting the audience rather more into mana- 
gerial secrets than would at all times be either 
pleasant or politic. The experiment is a little 
hazardous, and, unless strongly overbalanced 
by fine music, good acting, and scenery, might 
prove fatal. Enough of the plot. Our task, 
now, is to speak of that which ensured the tri- 
umph of the opera. The music is admirably 
chosen, and no less admirably arranged : there 
is scarcely a song, duet, or any other portion of 
it, but will be listened to with pleasure again 
and again. Miss Rainsforth, upon whom the 
weight of the opera rests, sung her part de- 
lightfully, and was encored in a long and try- 
ing scena (a good test). We have not heard 
her sweet clear voice to such advantage before. 
Her success in this part augurs highly for her 
future fame. Miss S. Smith had some lively 
and agreeable songs, which she sings very 
prettily, besides lending her voice to concerted 





pletely realised in representation, that we need 
only point to houses more and more crowded 
every night as the attraction is more known, 
as our best critique on the Lady of Lyons. 


C. I. Adams's Lectures on Astronomy, at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, Italian Opera House. 
—Mr. Adams commenced his instructive Lent 
course here, on Wednesday, and had the wel- 
come of a full audience. Some obstructions in 
the machinery, and one or two other trifling 
accidents (likely on a first night), were apolo- 
gised for by the lecturer, more we think than 
was necessary, as it caused a belief that the 
imperfections were much greater than they 
really were; and they would hardly have been 
noticed had they not been so very candidly 
pointed out. We have, however, more par- 
ticularly to call the attention of our readers 
this year to an entirely new series of the most 
magnificent transparent apparatus that it has 
ever been our good fortune to witness. All 
the most important phenomena are effectively 
illustrated; the tellurian, surrounded by a 
zodiac, filling up the entire area of the vast 
proscenium of this the largest theatre in the 


Mr. Love's Polyphony, §c.—This popular 


| performer has commenced a Lenten course of 


| prodigal variety and entertainment ;_ giving 
‘his lucubrations, imitations, ventriloquism, &c. 
| &c. alternately; at the Argyle Rooms, Tues- 
|day and Thursday; at the City of London 
| Tavern, Wednesday and Friday. We were 
|present on the first night, and were much 
| amused. 

M. Silvestre de Sacy.— This celebrated ori- 
/ental scholar died lately at Paris. 


Tuscany. A rich coal mine is stated to 
have been discovered in Tuscany, likely to be 
of important use to manufactures. 


War between Woolwich and Greenwich.—It 
has been announced in some of the Kentish papers 
that seventeen steamers, in the ensuing season, 
will touch daily at Woolwich. The public are 
now admitted free of expense to the Arsenal, 
“the wonder of the world,” as it has been called, 
and to the Repository ; which, among other cu- 
riosities, contains the ashes of some millions ot 
bank notes under a small glass. A contest 18 
announced, when the fine weather opens, be- 
tween this place and Greenwich ; the parade of 
one being pitted against the park of the other. 
As Woolwich, however, has a park of its own, 
of artillery, should the war really break out, we 
tremble for poor old Greenwich. 


Caricatures. —H. B. is like the Nile, the 
more he flows the more copious the stream. 
We have now to notice four novelties, and of 
considerable invention. No. 521 is the March’ 
of Silenus, a composition after Titian’s picture 
in the National Gallery. -- Lord Brougham ' 
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«iat ceeeeesereareereresareremmamemmeneess 
the god of tipsy jollity, riding on his ass, and 
the principal Bacchanals, Hume, Roebuck, 
Grote, and other groups, fill up the scene: 
and the whole composition is most masterly. 
No. 522. George Robins selling Lord Mel- Thermometer. Barometer. 
bourne’s plate, is one of the best of these pro- . 
ductions. Nothing can exceed the auctioneer, Month. 
not even the parties to whom the lots are of- 
fered. The puff of the articles is also a capital 
burlesque. No. 523. The alliance between the January. . 5 | 47-46 | 30-40 29-25 | 29-9257 | 
Giant and Dwarf (O’Connell and Lord John ars 5 21 | 398 34 130-28 29-18 | 29-8586 | 
Russell), the former with the rent, and his great April --. ta: 16 | 003 | ap booas aoe 

club “ Repeal ;” the latter wounded and bat- May ----17 48-43 30:24 29°58 

tered almost all to pieces. Though only two sy a (oa 2 oa = Fe 
figures, there has been no subject more cha- August --#79 30 | 3817 | 49 | 30-28 29-34 29-9992 | 
racteristic and expressive. No. 524. The a 7 = | Ses | 42 ]30-21 20-09 29-4883 | 1-12 
Queen and Lord Melbourne at table, with [Novemberls7 90 | 40-26 | 37 (aoa 2876 seams’ | tad 
papers. Her majesty asks the cause of the |December}56 19 "40-54 | 37 130-38 29-30 | 29-0093 1-08] | 1-4625 
Canada rebellion, and her prime minister at- =< 
tributes it to the Reform Bill. Since writing 
this, another (No. 525) has made its appear- 
ance. It is a transcript of Mulready’s “ Wolf! 
and Lamb.” Perfect! Lord Brougham is ; 
the Wolf, and Lord Melbourne, the Lamb ; the Thermometer. Barometer. Rain. Winds. 
Duke of Wellington, the Mother. It is alto- 
gether a piece of very witty application ; and Month. 
partakes of the fine art of the original, which 
applied thus in parody is exquisite. 

Wonderfully early Exertion. — A contem- 58-00 | 14°50 3812701 | 30-25 29-00 | 29°65956 
porary, in giving a biographic sketch of the} February +] 55°25 | 25°50) 40-95535 [3009 28-85 | 29°67559 
Life of the late Count Rumford, after assuring | on... “1 61-30 | 1775 ed ao = {fon 
its readers that “it is the only one that pre-| |May - 29 | 4641875 [30-10 20-34 
seuts, in a complete and accurate form, the | — - oe SGWMMIG | 308 | 29°29 | 2975388 
whole details of his eventful and useful life,’ | [august --- ha | 3 tree poe ao a —.! 
proceeds to say, ‘* When he was about eight, \September ig 34°50 | 52°45416 J 30-08 28-83 | 2963380 
months old his father died, and the necessity | nce ia Ses | seco| setass Paes | aves | seamie 
for active exertion, to which he was thus sub- | December - «+ «+.} 51-25 3861895 | 30-20 | 29-02 | 2967752 | 1-9625 
jected, was regarded by himself as having been | 
the main cause of all his future distinction.” | 
Poor little fellow! How hard he must have | 
sucked, having only one parent, or rather his | (Kept at Cheltenham, by S. Moss, Chemist.) 
own exertions, to depend upon. | ; - — —_—_—- . 

Senate of the University of London.—Though | Thermometer. Barometer. Rain. 
we heard of the appointment of this senate | | are 
some months ago, with authority to grant! Month. i | : 
certain degrees, &c. &c., we are not aware of | | 
having seen published any list of its constituent 
members. They are as follow: — The Chan-| January - .} 5 “B24 | 28-0 | 30-27 | 29405 | 20-626 1-22 
cellor (Lord Burlington) ; the Vice-Chancellor’ + pont Se 5 tsett| See sere teas 
(Mr. Lubbock) ; the Bishops of Durham, Chi- April «+. 64 58 “116 | 32-0 f 30°15 | 2912 | 
chester, and Norwich; Mr. Airy ; Doctor Ar- eee, <2* Ee ee eer arenes | teen | aoe Oe 
nold; Doctor Arnott; Mr. Baeot; Captain fee BSE oa lao aes 5B-7 | 20°71 res 
Beaufort ;' Doctor Billing; Mr. Brande; Sir Angus - a . 5 | 30-0 So-1g | 29°21 | 2973 wo 558 

Marke ing ‘ ; Sep 90 43° | 5 25°5 | 30°05 | 28-86 | 29°62 1-19} 2-24 
jie Me Gammon Me Dans | at gs sla) as a aa, al (|e | 

mpson; lr. ys; Sir_ stephen Mam. | November} £ 0) | 42-72% 5 | 30°12 | 28-63 | 29-562 1-49} 1-935 33} 2/3 
mick; Professor Henslow ; Doctor Hewitt; 550 | Be! 92 | 23+5 | 30-25 | 29-00 29°686 |1-25] 2°38 | 4 4 4d 
Doctor Hodgkin ; Doctor Jerrard ; Mr. Kier- 1837 7 > oor | oa + a oo. no ae aes 4 
me Mr. Lefevre; Doctor Locock; Sir James ‘ ‘ 5 30:58 | 3070 | 29716 as S445 19 1484 254 a <u 4 bat 98 
Macgrigor: Mr ; ° . ins Bdeerees 51 5 | 30°57 | 28-91 | 29°843 166] 31-50 $23 135 204/534 454/223 6 
Me Ridous, Dectoe Mentes Mic. Saolece De’ 27 30a | 2800 | Drs) Fad Saas ony 4 3" 434 S04 264 | 

cs 3 , get; Mr. Senior; Voc. P , "5 | 30°26 29°01 | 29°725 1°25 224.45 33 54) 314/32 157 | 903) 
tor Sims; Doctor James Somerville; Mr. . 7°5 | 25-0 | 522 28°52 | 2964 1-7 1324 434 363 54427 [21 |485 1014! 
Thirlwall; Mr. James Walker; Mr. War- : B15 | 10-0 | 49°275 | 71°5 530° 4 ae an 30 (50 (42 1444 i meti36 1134) 
— N. I h feelings of Eee fs g033| 9003 | sas wa 4 a 3 | iB Hy 

onument to Nelson.—It is with feelings o Jove ee of BOS | 16-0 | 49°158 | 64°5 | 30°37 | 28-82 | 29-693 |1-75 | -— 254 404/32 44 41 1324/43 | 1064) 
great satisfaction that we notice an association |1895.....-193-6 | 240 378 ey ey 37s 4 oy re! — be (39 i508 Pig ioaylen’! fey 
to do honour to the memory of Nelson, by a! eae Se ee ee _ . nn 
monument in the capital of the country! Thermometer, 1837-—Highest, 77°, July 26; lowest, 20°, March 24, 
glorified by his services. We have often ex- Barometer, 1837.—Highest, 30°38, Oct. 14; lowest, 28°63, Nov. 1. 
mane our regret at the neglect of such a Rain, 1837.—27:87 inches. 
nihbute to the man who was so highly prompted 
to dare all for.a niche in Westsleaies Athos 3| The mode of keeping the above Registers is as follows :— 
and suggested the national character involved | At Edmonton, the warmth of the day is observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north, in the 
In the question both of individual desert and | shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by 
public gratitude. It is now in the hands of | 2 horizontal self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and thermometer 
Sir Geor ag : A i | is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from 8 A.M. till 8 VM. The weather and the 

Teorge Cockburn and a committee; and a} direction of the wind are the result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at 
Patriotic subscription will, no doubt, speedily | # o'clock. 


enable them to erect a trophy worthy of them-| At Cheltent the t ture is ascertained by a horizontal self-registering ther , suspended in the 


open air, about five feet from ‘the ground, in a north-east aspect, and the observation made at # o'clock A.M. The 








GENERAL METEOROLOGICAL ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1837. 
(Kept at Edmonton.) 
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(Kept at High Wycombe, by a Member of the Metcorological Society.) 
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selves of E ‘ . ® 
» of England, and of her Genius in arts, pressure of the atmosphere, and the direction of the winds, are registered at % o'clock a.m. and 8 o'clock p.m, ‘The 


doing honour to her Genius in heroic conduct - of rain which has fallen is taken by Crosley’s rain-gauge, and js registered at 8 o'clock A.M. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Ninth Number of Don Quixote has appeared since 
the very favourable notice of No. VIII. in our last; and js 
in the same admirable style, In the Part before us, we 
find no fewer than thirty-seven embellishments—a perfect 
comic album, representing all the interesting peculiarities 
of Spanish life ; two or three of which are worth the price 
of the book. 

Mr. Hawkins has announced a second book of Ichthyo- 
sauri and Plesiosauri, extinct monsters of the ancient 
earth, with Plates from Specimens in the Author’s Col- 
lection of Fossil Organic Remains. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

On Education and Self-Formation, from the German 
of Dr. J. C. A. Heinroth, post 8vo. 7s. 6d.—On the Past 
and Present State of Religious Parties in England, by R. 
Vaughan, 12mo. 3s.—Seeds of Knowledge, by Miss Julia 
Corner, 1s. 6d.—The Shipwrecked Orphans, by J. Ireland, 
1s.6d.—Rev, G. A. Poole’s Testimony of St. Cyprian against 
Rome, 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Young Men; or, an Appeal to So- 
ciety in their Behalf, by the Rev. S. Davies, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
—A Practical ee of the Epistle of the Seven 
Churches of Asia, by the Rev. H. Blunt, 12mo. 5s. 6d.— 
The River and the Desert; or, Recollections of the 
Rhone and the Chartreuse, by Miss Pardoe, 2 vols. Yay 
8vo. 18s.—C, G, Finney’s Lectures on Revivals of Reli- 

jon, post 8vo. 6s.—Tom Telescope’s Newtonian Phi- 
josophy, new edition, square, 4s. 6d.—Confessions of a 
French Catholic Priest, by S. F. B. Morse, 18mo. 2s. 6d.— 
Notes on the Medical History and Statistics of the British 
Legion of Spain, by R. Alcock, 8vo. 5s.—The Lady of 
Lyons, by E. L. Bulwer, a Play, 8vo. 4s. 6d.—The Cove- 
nauters, and other Poems, by H. Brown, 18mo. 3s. 6d.— 
Diet and Regimen, by R. Dick, M.D. post 8vo. 6s. 6d.— 
Sermons on Important Subjects, yy the late Rev. J. C, 
Ewing, with Memoir, by Rev. G. Struthers, 12mo. 5s.— 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Prospects of the Ada- 
mite Race, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Sabbation, and other Poems, by 
the Rev. R. C. Trench, f.cap, 5s.—Convent Tales, by a 
Protestant Lady, post 8vo. §s.— Practical Observations 
on Typhus Fever, by A. H. Callanan, M.D. 8vo. 53.— 
Edwin and Mary, by Lady Tinte, 18mo. 5s.—Manual of 
Laconics, by John ee r, 18mo. 4s.—Index to Law 
Reports, 1837, by R. T. Harrison, royal 8vo. 6s, 6d.— 
A atise on the Nature, Causes, and Treatment of 
Insanity, by Sir W. C. Ellis, M.D. 8vo. 10s. — Mrs. Mad- 
dox’'s Bible Gleaner, 18mo. 1s. 6d.— Bishop Hall's Three 
Centuries of Meditations and Vows, 32mo. 2s.—Men and 
Things in America, by A. Thomason, 12mo. 7s.— Alic 
Benden; or, the Bowed Shilling, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 
18mo. 2s.—The Parliamentary Touchstone; or, Political 
Guide to House of Commons, 32mo. 2s. 6d.—Eastern India, 
by Montgomery Martin (in three vols.), Vol. 1., 8vo. 2le. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS; 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five 
in the Evening. 

Admission, !s.—Catalogue, Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


R. J. GREGORY SMITH will 


commence his Annual Course of Twelve Lectures on 
Anatomy, as applicable to the Arts of Design and for the Pur- 
poses of General Inf i il d by recent Dissecti in 
uman and Comparative Anatomy, on Tuesday Evening, the 3d 
of April, at Half-past Eight precisely, in the Theatre of Ana- 
tomy, 37 Little Windmill Street, Haymarket. Every facility will 
be offered to those gentlemen who may be desirous of making 
studies or drawings from the recent dissections. 

Prospectuses and Cards of Admission to the Course, at One 
Guinea each, may be obtained of Messrs. Dominic Colnaghi and 
Co. Pali Mall East; of Messrs. Carpenter and Co, 14 Old Bond 
Street; and at the Theatre of Anatomy. 








OPULAR NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


for perusal in Town or Country.) Messrs. Saunders and 
Otley beg to announce, that they have succeeded in adopting a 
plan (in connexion with their long blished p ishing busi- 
ness) by which Families and Individuals in the most remote parts 
of Great Britain may be furnished with all the New Publications 
for Perusal, in the various branches of Literature. Literary Cir- 
cles and Book-Clubs will find this a most eligible mode of ob- 
taining new books, thegreat cost attending the purchase of them 
being reduced to a small Annual Subscription from each Mem- 
ber, entitling him to select any work he may desire. Subscribers 
are assisted in the Choice of New Books by the publication of 
select Monthly Lists, and adjacent Families may unite in asingle 
Subscription. Boxes are sent by Steam, or Sailing Packets, 
Vans, Waggon, or Coach, at the option of the Subscriber. 
Terms and Particulars, asa single letter, on application (post- 
paid) to Saunders and Utley, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover 


Square. 

FUINDEN'S PORTS and HARBOURS of 
GREAT BRITAIN; with Views of the most remark- 

able Headlands, Bays, Fishing Stations, and other Interesting 

and Picturesque Places on the Coast, from Paintings by J. D. 

Harding, G. Balmer, T. Creswick, E. W. Cooke, &c. &c., en- 

graved in the first style of art, by Messrs. W. and E. Finden. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





Handsomely bound in morocco, price 31s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN, 

Just published, 
WHOLE-LENGTH PORTRAIT 
of HER MAJESTY, beautifully Engraved by F. C. 
Lewis, from a Drawing by J. D. Francis; size of the Plate, 18 in- 
ches by 13. Prints 10s. 6d., Proofs 15s.; a few Proofs before Let- 
ters, id. 1s. Published by J. Dickenson, 114 New Bond Street, 
rint-publisher, by special appointment, to Her Majesty and 

Kk. R. H. the Duchess of Kent. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
The Original Drawings for Lodge’s 
Portraits. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that 


ON THURSDAY, MAY 3p, AND 
FOLLOWING DAY, 
They will Sell by Anction, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
At One o'Clock precisely, 


The Entire Collection of Portraits 


Of all the most Illustrious and Eminent Persons of British 
History, from Henry VIII. to the present time, selected (with 
permission) from the Royal Collections, from the Galleries of 
the Nobility and Gentry throughout the Kingdom, and from the 
Public Collections. They are most elaborately finished in the 
highest style of art, and were executed for Mr. Lodge's great 
Works of Illustrious Portraits, by W. Hilton, Esq. K.A., the late 
Mr. Jackson, R.A., Mr. Derby, Mr. Uwins, R.A. Mr. Satchwell, 
and Mr. Lewis, and are in the most perfect preservation. Each 
Portrait is separately framed, and protected with Plate Glass, 
measuring in height 12 inches by 10} in width, in which the 
spirit and interest of the Original Pictures are rendered in a 
most convenient size, either as Ornamental Portraits for the 
Cabinet or the Library. ° 

To 








the p of Mr. Lodge’s valuable Work of Portraits 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Joyce's invitation to inspect the progress of his 
heating apparatus at the Jerusalem Coffee-House, on 
Thu y, reached us too late. 

ErrRATA.—In our last Number page 140, col. i., line, 
68, for ** Tours,” read * 'Towns.” Page 139, instead of 
Mr. Parris being employed in ornamenting the United 
Service Club House, it should have been the “* Naval and 
Military ” Club (recently formed), and held at the house 
of the late Lord Castlereagh, in St. James's Square. Mr. 
Murray, and not Mr. Colburn, is the publisher of ‘ His- 
torical Essay,” by Mr. Ward, noticed in our first review. 
In 137, col. i., line 18, from bottom, for “ camine,” 

*‘lamine.” In the preceding Gazette, Feb. 24, page 

124, col. i., Mrs. Carpenter's Picture, No. 47, we are assured 

that that picture was never before exhibited, nor even out 

- >= fair artist's possession, until removed to the British 
rallery. 





and B phy, the present dispersion of this fine Collection 

affords the only S| ep that can ever present itself, to ac- 

quire specimens of the Original Portraits, from which the En- 

gravings in that Work have been executed, and forming the most 

ne and interesting illust f,and companion to, i 
The Collections whence the Portraits have been obtained are 

those of 

Her Majesty 

The Duke of Norfolk 

The Duke of Richmond 

ke of Beaufort 





The Duke of Northumberland 
The Duke of Buccleuch 

The Duke of Sutherland 

The Duke of Newcastle 

The Duke of Gordon 

The Duke of Argyle 

‘The Duke of Moutrose 

The Duke of Hamilton The Duke of Dorset. 


Gentlemen residing in the Country, or who cannot attend the 
Sale, may have their Commissions faithfully executed by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, who will forward Catalogues and Cards to 
view, upon application, post-paid. 

Catalogues will be ready One Month prior to the Sale, and 
to be publicly viewed the Ist and 2d of May. 


Mr. Vine's Collection of Drawings, 
Prints, and Books of Prints, 
SHORTLY WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
The Valuable and Extensive 

Collection of Drawings, 

By Ancient and Modern Masters; a few Pictures ; and the 

Collection of Engravings and Books of Prints, of 
JAMES VINE, Esq. Deceased. 
Further particulars, with the date of the Sale, will be given, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
MR. BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE, 

On Saturday, March 24, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Fifteen highly 
finished Historical Engravings, 31s, 6d,; with India Proof 
Plates, 27,123. 6d. 

EILA; or, the Siege of Granada: a 
Romance. 
By EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” “ Ernest Maltravers,” 





ae 


&c. &c. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


On the 15th instant will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price gy. 


AYS of LEISURE HOUR 
By the LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY, 
T. Hookham, Old Bond Street. 


(and 


HE LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
By Mr. LOCKHART. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; John Murray, and Whittaker and 
Co. London. 


On 30th March will be published, Volume the Seventh 


Of whom may be had, 
The Life, Vols. I. IT. ILI. IV. V. and VI. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, 12 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vols. 


8 New Burlington Street, March 9, 


R. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICA: 
TIONS, just ready. 


I. 

Memoirs of 

Sir William Knighton, Bart. G.C.H. 

Keeper of the Privy Purse during the latter part of the Reign 
of George 1V. 
By Lady Knighton. 
To which are added, numerous Letters from the most 
distinguished Personages, &c. 
Now first published from the original MSS. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, by Greatbach, 


I. 
The Man without Soul; 
A 


Novel. 2 vols. 


Ill. 
Topsail-Sheet Blocks ; 
Or, the Naval Fourdling. 
By the Old Sailor, 
Author of “ Tough Yarns,” “ Land and Sea Tales,” &c, 
3 vols. with Ilustrations by George Cruikshank. 
: Now ready, : 
Vienna and the Austrians. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 
Author of “ Paris and the Parisians,” ‘* Domestic 
anners of the Americans,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Engravings by Hervieu. 


Vv. 
Memoirs of Grimaldi, the Clown. 
Edited by Charles Dickens, Esq. (‘« Boz") 
Author of «* The Pickwick Papers,” “¢ Oliver Twist,” Ke. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous characteristic Lilustrations 
by George Cruikshank, and Portrait. 
VI. 
The 2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, of 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
The Viear of Wrexhill. 

“A bonne bouche for the saints. Never has the affectation of 
piety been lashed with such unexampled vigour and ability.’ 
Sunday Times. 

VI 
‘'S 


a } 
CAPT. MARRYAT’S «“ JAPHET” FOR SIX 
SHILLINGS! 
Complete in one vol. neatly bound and embellished with 
engravings, price 6s. 


Capt. Marryat’s ‘‘ Japhet in Search of 
a Father.” 


Forming the New Volume of - b 
THE “STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
ichard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Next week, 
COUNT CAGLIOSTRO; 
or, the Charlatan. 


3 vols. 


Tale of the Reign of Louis XVI. Doors from 


A 
Edward Bull, Public Library, 19 Holles Street, Four 
8 Cavendish Square. 
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OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN INSTRUCTOR. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
NEW METHOD of LEARNING to 
READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX 
INTHS; adapted to the German. 
—— 5 By H. P. OLLENDORFF, 

4% It will be observed by those who wish to follow Mr. Ol- 
lendorff's plan, that this will be the only English edition sanc- 
tioned by him. Mr. Ollendorf has been many months preparing 
it, as he deems a mere translation of his German work totally 
inadequate for the purposes of English instruction, and for the 
elucidation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain 
Basil Hall'and other eminent writers. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and Dulau and Co. 
Soho Square. 





In a few days, in 2 vols. 80. 
TREATISE on the CHURCH of 


CHRIST; designed chiefly for the Use of Students in 


Theology. 
. = By the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A, 
Of Worcester College, Oxford. 
Printed for J., G,, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


PAXTON ON THE CULTURE OF THE DAHLIA, 
In a few days will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ~ TREATISE on_ the 
CULTIVATION of the DAHLIA. 
By J. PAXTON, F.L.S. HS. 
Editor of the Magazine of Botany,” and Gardener and Forester 
to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Chatsworth. 
Wm. 5. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row, London; and 
W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh. 





GIBBON IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 

On Monday, the 2d of April, will be published, Vol. I. 8yo., illus- 
trated with Historical Maps, to be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Volumes, o 

HE REV. H. H. MILMAN’S EDITION 


of GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, 


CAREY’S NATIONAL HISTORIES, 
Now ready, price 5s, 6d, cloth, 


HE HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA, 
By JOHN FROST, of Philadelphia, 
C. Tilt, Fleet Street, 


In 8v0. 


HE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S 
DESPATCHES. A new edition. 
Vols, 1, 2, and 3, contain the Indian Campaigns. 
— 4, 5,6, 7, 8,9, and 10, the Peninsular Campaigns, to the Ex- 
pulsion of the French Army under Soult, in August 1813. 
— 11 and 12 (completing the Series) will be published during 
the present year. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Handsomely printed in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ECTURES on RHETORIC and 
CRITICISM, and on Subjects Introductory to the 
Critical Study of the Scriptures. 

By the Rev. STEVENSON MACGILL, D.D. 
Professor of Theology in the University of Glasgow. 
Published by William Oliphant and Son, Edinburgh; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. London; and W, Curry and Co. Dublin. 





SECOND EDITION. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S NEW WORK. 


ORE HINTS on ETIQUETTE, 


for the Use of Society at Large, and Young Gentlemen 
in particular; with I!tustrations by George Cruikshank. 
Small 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





‘- edition, edie 16s. cloth, 
LOSSARY of ARCHITECTURE, 


Jaining the Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, 








This Edition contains the unmutilated Text of Gibbon, care- 
fully revised, particularly in the Q i is ill d 
with Notes to correct the errors of Gibbon, and especially to put 
the unwary reader on his guard against his mistatements respect- 
ing Ubristianity, the only blemish in a work for which the Li- 
terature of Europe affords no substitute. Mr. Milman has also 
collected all the information that has been brought to light in 
recent times by M. Guizot and other French and German His- 
torians, and by Di not ible to Gibbon; thus ren- 
dering this the only perfect Edition. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS. 
The following Original Papers, in addition to its usual varied 
contents, will be found in the March Number of 


—] ’ 

HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 

and Monthly Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical In- 
formation. 

Rey, Christopher Wordsworth on the Practice of publishing 
Ancient Authors with English Notes—The late Archdeacon 
Wollaston on the proper ee of Assessing Tithe Property to 
the Poor Rates—Kev, N. P. Joddrell on the same—Commutation 
of Tithes— Rev. 8, R. Maitland’s Remarks on Fox's Acts and 
Monuments, No. X.—Pietas Londinensis—Rev. W. Riland Bed- 
ford on John Knox — Essex Memorials to the S. P. C. K.— Pha- 
Tisaism and Lay Teaching — The actual State of the Royal Pre- 
rogative in England in making Ecclesiastical Canons, with 
copious Remarks by the Editor—Council of Thoulouse— Church 
Commission. 

J.,G., and F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
po ha Mall; J. Turrell, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287 Re- 

Street. 











‘ Price 28. 6d., No. 1. of 
THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 

Principal Contributors, E. L. Bulwer, Esq.) M.P., Sir 
D. Brewster, Dr. Lardner, &c., Kc. a : 
‘ The design has been spiritedly and admirably worked out; 
qv le political articles are at once solid and brilliant.”—Courier, 

Promises to impart unexpected grace, dignity, and strength 
to our periodical literature. ‘akes at once a higher ground 
than any of its contemporaries.” — Atlas, 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


In Svo. with numerous Plates, Vol. I. price 1/. 1s. of 


~ y ' 
HE HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, 
ix TOPOGRAPHY, and STATISTICS, of EASTERN 
2 DIA ; comprising the Districts of Behar, Shahabad, Bhagul- 
poor, Goruckpoor, Dinajepoor, Puraniya, Rungpoor, and Assam, 
“sy relation to their Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Agriculture, 
Eenmerce, Manufactures, Fine Arts, Population, Religion, 
E Ucation, Statistics, &c., surveyed under the orders of the 
ps hag oe tents and colteted a the Original Docu- 
ast India House, with t' issi 
Honourable Courtef Directors. si peeaiaaiaae 
By MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 
Author of the « History of the British Colonies,” &c. 
‘0 be completed in three volumes. 
London: Wm. H, Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


TOM TELESCOPE’S NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
In} volume, Square 16mo., embellished with eighty-five Cuts, 
price 4s, 6d. bound in cloth, 


HE NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, 
vo and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in GENERAL; ex- 
pisined and illustrated by Familiar Objects, for the use of Young 
Hy yest comprising Accounts of the Di ies and Ad s 
> “eet Philosophy and the Physical Sciences, brought down 
the present time; in a Series of Entertaining Lectures, 
The F By TOM TELESCOPE, M.A. 
© Fourth Edition, corrected, enlarged, and tly i 





and Gothic Architecture. Illustrated with 400 Woodcuts. 

The rapid sale of the first edition of this work has encouraged 
the publishers to incur a large additional expense, in order to 
render it more worthy of the approbation of the public, The 
whole has been re-written and enlarged, and upwards of 150 
Woodcuts added. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, 





In demy 4to.,, price 3s. 6d., 


nl y 

HE FLORAL CABINET, No. XIII. 

Containing Engravings of the following Plants, carefully 

and accurately coloured from Nature :—Siversia Montana, Cosmos 
diversifolius, Begonia incarnata, and Barkeria elegans. 

*4* The first twelve Numbers of this Work may still be had, 
price as. 6d, each, or handsomely half-bound in green morocco, 
price 36s. 

London: Published by William Smith, 113 Fleet Street. 


WITH SIXTY ENGRAVINGS BY G. AND R. 
CRUIKSHANK, 
Price 7s. 6./. embossed clotb, lettered, 


YHOMAS'S BURLESQUE DRAMA; 
Containi The Tailors (or Quadrupeds); Bombastes 
Furioso; Midas; ‘Tou Thumb; The Mayorof Garratt; Beggar's 
Opera; and Katherine and Petruchio. Each play may be had 
separately, price Is. 
London: Joseph Thomas, 1 Finch Lane. Sold by Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


Price only 4s. 6d. with Plates, a New Edition of 


PLAIN and PRACTICAL SYSTEM 


of DOMESTIC COOKERY, entitled ‘The House- 


keeper's Guide.” 
By Mrs. COPLEY, 
Author of ‘* Cottage Comforts,” &c. &c. 

*,* The first edition of this work, consisting of Five Thou- 
sand Copies, were all sold to the trade in the course of a few days 
after publication. The new edition, considerably enlarged and 
improved, may now be had of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, 

Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Co. ; 
and R. H. Moore, 44 Paternoster Row. 


NEW BOTANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
By ; 


J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. 
pe MC rcLer Seta of PLANTS; 


Comprising the Description, Specific Character, Culture, 
History, Application in the Arts, and every other desirable Par- 
ticular, respecting all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or 
introduced into Britain. With nearly Ten Thousand Engravings 
on Wood. Secoud Edition, corrected, 1 large vol. 8vo. 31. 13s. 6d. 
boards, 


An Encyclopedia of Gardening ; comprising 
the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboricul- 
ture, and Landscape Gardening, &c. New Edition, greatly en- 
larged and improved, with nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, 
Pp- 1310. 1 vol. 8vo., 2/. 108. 


Encyclopedia of Agriculture; comprising the 
Theory and Practice of Valuation, Transfer, Laying Out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed Property; and the Cul. 
tivation and Economy of the Animal and Vegetable Productions 
of Agriculture; including the latest Improvements, &c. With 
nearly Thirteen Hundred Engravings on Wood. 1 large vo}, 
8vo., 3d edition, with a Supplement, containing all the recent 
Improvements, 2/. lve. boards, 


Hortus Britannicus; a Catalogue of all the 
Plants Ind to, Cultivated in, or Introduced into Britain. 





Chiswick: Printed by C. Whittin for ' e 
‘ Se gham, for Thomas Tegg and 
seller eePside 5 and may be had, by order, of all other Book- 





Part I. Linnean Arrangement ; Part II. Jussieuan Arrangement. 
2d Edition, 23s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 





A SPAIN 
HE HISTORY of RUSSIA, from the 
earliest Period, 
3 vols. f.cap 8vo. price 18s. in cloth. 


Lately published, 


I. 
The History of France. 
By E. E, Crowe. 
3 vols. f.cap 8vo. 188. 


II. 
The History of Spain and Portugal. 
By 8S. A. Dunham. 5 vols. 30s. 
A work of singular acuteness and information.”—Prescott’s 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
By the same Author, 
The History of the Germanic Empire. 
3 vols. 18s. 


Also, 
The History of Poland. 1 vol. 6s. 


111. 
The History of the Netherlands. 
By T.C. Grattan. 1 vol, 6s. 


Iv. 

The History of Switzerland. 1 vol. 6s. 
*%%* The above form a portion of the Historical Series of 
Dr. Lardner’s ** Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 

London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
AMAICA under the APPRENTICESHIP 
SYSTEM. 
By the MARQUESS of SLIGO, 
Late Governor of that Colony. 
J. Andrews, 167 New Bond Street. 


In 3 vols. 12mo, price 6s. each, in boards, 


LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
preached in the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. 
y the Rev. JAMES SLADB, M 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, March 9. 


N R. COLBURN has this day published the 


following New Works. 


I. 
HE COURTIER’S DAUGHTER. By 
Lady Stepney. 3 vols. 
Il, 
HE RIVER andthe DESERT. By Miss 
Pardoe, Authoress of ** The City of the Sultan,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8yo, with Illustrations, 18s. 
Ill. 
UTWARD BOUND; or, a Merchant’s 
Adventures, By the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” 
«« The Old Commodore,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
IV. 
IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
Admiral Earl St. VINCENT. By Capt. Brenton, R.N. 
Author of “ The Naval History of Great Britain,” &c. Now 
first published from Official and Authentic Documents, 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portrait. y 


EN of CHARACTER. By Douglas 


Jerrold, a 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous charac- 
teristic Il! i after Thackeray 
«* These are very forcible volumes, written with great earnest- 
ness and manliness of feeling, and with a perfect command of in- 
cident and character."—Ewuminer. 
vi. 


IARY of the TIMES of GEORGE IV. 


with numerous Letters of Queen Caroline, &c. 2 vols. 





8vo. 

“‘ This extraordinary work opens to our view the secret his- 
tory of our court and royal family, for more than half a century.” 
—Dispatch, va 

I. 


HE DUCHESS of MARLBOROUGH’S 

PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, illustrative of the 

Court and Times of Queen Anne. Now first published from the 

Originals, with her Sketches and Opinions of her Contempora- 
ries. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


vu. 
UEEN ELIZABETH and her TIMES. 


Illustrated by a Series of original Letters, selected from 
the inedited Private Correspondence of the Lord Treasurer 
Burghley, the Great Earl of Leicester, the S Walsing- 
ham and Smith, Sir Christopher Hatton, and most of the distin. 
guished Persons of the Period. Now first published from the 
Originals. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, (Just ready.) 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








n 2 vols. 8vo, price 14. 1s, in boards, 


I 
years of the late Rev. RICHARD 


HURRELL FROUDE, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxtord. 


Contents: Private Journal—Occasional Thoughts—Letters, 
Sermons, &c. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








ACKERMANN AND Co. 


PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS TO HER MAJESTY AND TO HER ROYAL HICHNESS 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 


HAVE THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A SUPERB PORTRAIT OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN, 


Engraved in the First Style of Mezzotint, by W. O. GELLER, from the original and celebrated Picture, by G. SWANDALE, Esq. 


PRICE TO SUBSCRISERS. 


Prints, 12, 12.; Proofs, 2/. 2s, ; Fine Proofs before Letters, 3/. 3s.—Size of the Engraving, 26} inches by 20, including margin. 





«« We have had much pleasure in looking at a whole-length picture, about half the size of life, of our youthful and beloved sovereign, painted by Mr. Swandale, This por. 
trait ay be considered a surprising resemblance of the illustrious original.” —Literary Gacette. 


«« Mr. Swandale’s portrait of Her Ma ajety , seated on a chair of state, arrayed in a state robe, and with the riband of the order of the garter over her shouller, is a dignified 


work, excellently conceived and executed.” Atheneum, 


*« This painting is a splendid production, and worthy to stand among the works of our best masters; the likeness is the best we have seen,”—Monthly and Lilerary Journal, 
«This is the first portrait, at least the first worthy of being called a portrait, of Her Majesty.”—Morning Advertiser. 


«« This very graceful picture presents us with the best likeness we have seen of Her Majesty.”—Morning Chronicle. 


«¢ This isa faithful likeness,”—Sunday Times, 


*,* Subscribers are respectfully informed, that in order to secure early impressions, it will be necessary to give immediate orders, either direct, or through their respective 
Printsellers, to the Publishers, who engage to deliver the copies in the rotation in which they are subscribed for, 


LONDON: 





1 vol. f.cap 8vo., price 7 
EN and, “THINGS in AM ERICA; or, 
a Year's Residence in the United States: in which are 
treated, among other subjects, Emigrants’ Prospects, State of 
Coloured Population, Democratical Politics, Trades’ Unions, &c., 
with some Notices of Canadian Affairs. Dedicated to Sir RK. 


Peel. 
By A. THOMASON, 
London: Published by William Smith, 113 Fleet Street. 


The Sixth Volume (with a Map of Europe), price 7s. in boards, of 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
earliest Periods to the present Time; im which it is 
intended to consider Men and Events on Christian Princivles. 
By a CLERGY MAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. —— Churchyard, 
"and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
*,? one — Five Volumes may be had, - boards, price 
. 148, 6d.; or in Numbers, at 64, each. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
nl vol. &vo. price 12s. cloth, 
ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the 
U EENS of ENGLAND, from the Commencement of 
the Twelfth Century. 
By MISS LAWRANCE. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


¥ ABBATION, oo NEALE, and 
other Poems. 


By the Rev. R, C, TRENCH, 
Author of ** The Story of Justin Martyr.” 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


HE ILLUSTRATOR ILLUSTRATED. 


By the Author of “ The Curiosities of Literat 


ACKERMANN 


AND CO. 96 STRAND. 





NEW W wee ned THE 0’ a FAMILY. 
n 3 vols. post 8 
HE BIT O WRITIN. 
By the O'HARA FAMILY. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


n 3 vols, SE 


ISREPRES ENTATION: 
Scenes in Real Life. 


*« This work reminds us of Miss Austin’s admirable narratives. 
It is rich in moral lessons,"— Metropolitan. 
Saunders and Ouley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


GRAT 
HE ELEVENTH ADDENDA to 
CHURTON’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
‘Terms of Subscription. 
The Year.... 
ed ha 


© 78. 6d. with ae Plates, 
pre AMIDS of GIZE H.—On the Practi- 
jon of th of the Circle in the 
Tengustns ane the Great as 0 ote of Gizeh. 
B . AGNEW, Esq. 
Longman a c 0. Paternoster Row. 





n 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in boards, the 4th edition of , 
‘iE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, 


considered as to the Particulars of their State; their 
Recognition of each other in that State; and its Difference of 
Degrees. To which are added, Musings on the Church and her 


Services. 
aa RICHARD MANT, D. oo 
ord Bishop of Down and Conn 
Printed for J. ie ,and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 





Also, in 1 vol. with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, 
price 20s. cloth, 
Curiosities of Literature. 
By Il. ee a D.C.L. 
‘enth editio: 
Kaward | Moxon, Dover Street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUT HOR OF “CONRAD 
r s-ESSINGTON.” 


ORTIMER DELMAR, and HIGH. 
FIELD TOWER. 
By the Author of “ Conrad Blessington.” 


Also, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Rufus ; or, he Red King. 


A Rom 
Saunders and Otley, ‘Publig Tiley, Conduit Street 








In 18mo, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, the 3d edition of 

PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, for CHILDREN, in Letters from a Father 

tohis Son. With a Set of Questions at the End of each Letter. 

y the Editor of “« The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.” 
Printed Mes J.,G., ond F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
aterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

5 vols. 8vo- (Six Parts), price 3l. 128. in boards, 


N’ EXPOSITION of the PARABLES 
and of OTHER PARTS of ~ GOSPELS. 
By EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. 

Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; and Author of the 
** Harmonia E lica,” and of ** Di: i on the Principles 
and Arrangement of a Harmony of the Gospels.” 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
#y* A few Copies of the Three last Parts may be bad, to 
complete Sets, price 1/, Lés. 








In small 8vo. sie 8s. Gd. boards, the Third Edition, with 
Corrections 4nd Additions, o 


THE APOCALYPSE of ST. JOHN; «, 

Prophecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fal! of the ( Shared 
of Rome; the Revolution of France; the Universal War; ad 
the final Triumph of Christianity. Being a New Interpretation 

By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
ctor of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 
Printed for Pe C. +, and F. Rivington, St. — 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mal 


NEW SERIES, en Seer CUTS, 
price 4s. boards, or 4s. 6d. half-bound, 
THE CO TTAGER'S- “MONTH LY VI- 
SITOR for the Year 1837. 

This Work is continued in Monthly Numbers, price 4d. each, 
forming a copious Manual of Religious Instruction and Domestic 
Economy for the Poorer Classes, and is particularly adapted for 
the use of Servants and Households. It contains numerouspre- 
tical Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures; useful Information 
upon Gardening and Agriculture; Selections from various 
Authors; Monthly Extracts from the Public News; together 
with a great variety of Mi 

Printed for J., G., and F. ne St. Paul’s Charchyarl, 

and Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. 
%#%% Any of the former Volumes, from 182! to 1896, may be bal 
in boards, or half-bound, or any aoe Number. 





n 8vo. price 94. 6d, i 
Germons on VARIOUS, “SUBJECTS. 
By the Rev. JAMES S, M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain to the Queen 
Dowager, and Perpetua Curate of St. George’s Chapel, Brighter. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Pre! 
Churebyard, and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall; sold by J- H. Par. 
ker, Oxford; and all the Booksellers in Brighto on. 
Also, by the same Author, the 2d edition of 
Discourses on Elijah and John the Baptist. 
Bvo, 10s, 6d, = 
“In 4 vols. ae price S 32. 3s, in boards, the: 2d edition, 
ed and improved A GY 
NEW ANA LYSIS of CHRONOLO 
and GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, and PROPHECY: ia 
which their Elements are attempted, to be Explained, Harme 
nised, and Vindicated, upon 1 and Scientific Principle 
tending to remove the Imperfection and Discordance of p' ee 
Systems, .~ to obviate the Cavils of Sce tics, Jews, ane Int 
the late Rev. WILLIAM HALES, D 
Recter Mt Killesandra, in Ireland, and formerly Mellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Peal 
London : Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
c shurchyard, an and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
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